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ABSTRACT 

This master plan for higher educati<A in South Dakota 
addressed itself -to several key areas: admissions, retentions and 
transfers^ enrollment projections and building needs, governing 
structure, academic programs and role of each institutign, financial 
aides, faculty salc^ries and benefits, and adult and technical 
education* Some major recommendations were: (1) Two of the state 
colleges should be closed, or if ndt closed, converted to junior 
colleges* Neither of the two institutions was closed but one was made 
a junior college and technical college branch of the University of 
south Dakota* (2) The Board approved a recommendation that there he a 
common course numbering^ system for all seven campuses and that 
college credit received by a student from one cainpus would be fully 
acceptable as comparable credit on, any other state college or 
university campus within the state* . (3) Arrangements also vere made 
for a student who was enrolled on one campus to take courses on 
another without actually transferring* . (4) The plan called for the 
creation of the Division of Continuing Education* (5) The number of 
courses with 10 or fewer students must be reduced* . (6) All graduate 
programs must be rejustified to the Board* (Author/MJH) 
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ABSTRACT 



The fundamental problem cf higher education In South Dakota is one of 
attempting to support more state colleges and universities than can 
adequately be supported with a state so sparsely populated. It Is 
difficult for a state with 660,000 persons to adequately support seven 
state colleges and universities at an acceptable quality level. 

The "Master Plan for Public Higher Education fn South Dakota" has addressed 
Itself to a number of key areas. These Include admissions, retentions 
and transfers; enrollment projections and building needs; governing struc- 
ture; academic programs and role of each Institution; financial aids; 
faculty salaries and benefits; and adult and technical education. Seven 
faculty study committees were developed to study the various problem 
areas and the1r%work was supplemented by that of a students* committee, 
presidents' committee^ snd a citizens* advisory committee. Their recom- 
mendations were made to the Commissioner of Higher Education who in turn 
* prepared his own report. Some of the more major recommendations were: 

1. Two of the state colleges should be closed or, if not closed, con- 
verted to junior colleges. Neither of the two institutions was 
closed but one was made a junior college and technical college branch 
of the University of South Dakota. 

2. The Board approved a recommendation that there be a common course 
numbering system for all seven campuses and that college credit 
received by a student from one campus would be fully acceptable as 
comparable credit on any other state college or university campus 
within the state. 

3. Arrangements also were made for a student who was enrolled on one 
campus to take courses on another without actually transferring. 

4. The plan called for the creation of the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation in the Regents' central office in Pierre. 

5. The ntAnber of courses with ten or fewer students must be drastically 
reduced . 

6. All graduate progrc|ns must be rejustified to the Board of Regents 
and if they could not be rejustified, they would be closed. 

e 

Additional recommendations approved by the Regents were that each president 
would indicate when each department and program was officially approved 
by the Board and, if it was not approved, it would be dropped. Also 
approved was a recommendation that each president would determine if more 
than one department or school within his own institution was offering 
similar courses and programs and, if so, these would be curtailed. 
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FOREWORD 



In February 9 1968 » the South Dakota Legislature passed a bill> sxjtb<- 
sequently signed by the Governor, which provided for the creation of the 
position of Commissioner bf Higher Education in South Dakota. The creation 
of such a position came about partly because of ^he rather general feeling 
that if South Dakota was to provide quality education in its institutions 
of higher education, it would be necessary to provide for strong cpordina* 
tion of the activities of the various institutions. It was hoped that by 
creating the post of Consnissioner of Higher Education, this could be ac- 
complished. 

Among other things, the statute provided that ^'the Commissioner of 
Higher Education shall be responsible to the Board and shall be removable 
at the pleasure of the Board . • .". The statute provided further that 
the Commissioner of Higher Education ^^shall be responsible for the main- 
tenance of modern, uniform systems of accounting and record keeping at 
all institutions; the can5)ilation of a budget for the Board for the Of- 
fice of the C^mnissioner and for all such pxiblic institutions in the state 
under the Board of Regents; for the development, revision, and moderniza- 
tion of (a) an AcadeTf«ic Haster Plan pertaining to all public institutions 
of higher leamii ^ Ai (b) a public educational facilities Master Plan; 
he shall be the principal representative of public higher education, of 
the Board in all appearances before the Legislature and its official com- 
mittees and before the Governor, the Budget Director and all administra- 
tive tribunals; . . 

The Commissioner of Higher Education was appointed by the Board of 
Regents in April, 1968, and assumed his duties on July 1, 1968. The 
first year of /the Commissioner's duties was spent largely in traveling 
throughout the state, becoming familiar with the oper<:tions of each of 
the institutions, getting acquainted with members the legislative body, 
and with others who have an interest in education in the state. In June, 
1969, work was formally begun on the development of the Academic Master 
Plan for Public Higher Education and recommendations derived from that 
work are enclosed in this report. 

One of th^ really great pleasures in developing the Academic Master 
Plan was in getting well acquainted with those people who played a role 
in making the recoimDendations. He strongly feel that a vast majority of 
administrators and faculty members in the colleges and universities in 
South Dakota ax^ dedicated, hardworking, and interested in achieving a 
quality education for the students. Those who worked on the Master Plan 
did so at great personal sacrifice. They spent long, long hours pre- 
paring for, traveling to, and participating in meetings. They received 



no additional coni>ensation for their work even though it was over and above 
what they were norroaUy expected to do* ^ None of them at any time rafsed 
any objection to this. 

We wish to express our deep gratitude to the members of the seven study 
committees, the Faculty, Presidents, and Student Advisory Committees and 
to all the dedicated people nho served on the Citizens' Advisory Committee* 

I wish to personally thank the members of the Regents' professional and 
secretarial etaf f who worked diligently in assisting with the preparation ^ 
of the plan and the Regents for their patience and understanding during some 
very difficult times. 



R5.chard 6ibb 

COMMISSIONER OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
December 1, 1970 
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SUHMABY OF FINDINGS AND BECOMfENDATIONS 



General 

1. A nunber of previous studies of higher education in South Dakota 
have been carried out dating back to 1918. Although sone of the 
recowaendations have been carried out, most have not especially 
those Which involve consolidation of programs and/or institu* 
tions. 

2. The primary problem in piliilo higher education in South Dakota 
is that of too many colleges and universities. 

3. There are too many programs on various cmp^xses with low enroll* 
ments and which are of questionable quality* 



Admissions, Retention and Transfer 

1. Not all high school graduates can benefit from a college educa- 
tion. Other kinds of post-secondary opportunities should be 
made available to them. 

2. The recruiting of students should be controlled by offering 

. strong si^port to the South Dakota Post High School Coordinating 
Council. 

3. Students ranking in the upper two-thirds of their high school 
class or who achieve satisf actozy ACT test scores will be ad- 
mitted to one of the state colleges and universities. Those 
not meeting this requirement will be admitted to one of the 
proposed junior college divisions or one of the state colleges 
or universities on a deferred basis. 

4. It is desirable to have seme non-resident and foreign students. 

5. A new pollq)^ of classification concerning residents and non- 
residents must be developed. 

6. Institutions will determine policies concerning retention of 
students on their campuses. 

7. Credit woeived from any state institution will be fully ac- 
ceptable at any other state institution. 

8. A common system of course numbering will be developed. 

9. Procedures will be developed to enable a student with a regis*- 
tration on one campus to take courses on another without actually 
transferring. 



College Enrollments and Building Needs 



1« Enrollments in the state colleges and universities are not expected 
to increase in any large manner in the next ten yeazs. 

2. Some additional buildings will be necessary and a considerable 
amount of remodeling will be necessaxy for some of the buildings 
now in operation. 



Governing Structure, Number of Institutions , Locations and Names 

1. There should continue to be a single governing board for public 
higher education in South Dakota and it should provide for the 
necessaxy nimiber of professionally trained staff. 

2. The Regents should be renamed the Regents of the South Dakota . 
System of Higher Education. 

3. Regents may not be residents of counties in which there are public 
institutions of higher education. 

^. Not more than three Regents may be graduates of any one public 
institution of hi^ev education in South Dakota. 

5. Regents should continue to be present for institutional cere- 
monial events but should not designate any one as an institu«- 
tional representative. 

.6. The School for the Visually Handicapped should become an admini- 
strative agency of Northern State College in 1972, and the School 
for the Deaf should become an administrative agency of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota in 1972. 

7. An advisory council should be formed for the purpose of coordinating 
the educational activities of the state. 

8. All non-parochial post-seccHidary institutions which offer courses 
for collegiate credit and which receive state aid will come under 
the jiirisdiction of the Regents of Education. 

9. The nxmfcer of state colleges and universities should be decreased 
from seven to four. Preferably, Dakota State College and Southern 
State College shotild be closed and Black Hills State College should 
become a junior college division of a comprehensive state college 
in western South Dakota. 

10. If it is considex»ed impractical to close any of the campuses, Dakota 
State College should become a junior college branch of South Dakota 
State Univereity and Southern State College should become a junior 
college and technical college branch of the University of South 
Dakota. 
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11. There should be a single comprehensive state college for western 
South Dakota with the main campus at Rapid City and a junior col- 
lege campus at Spearf ish • . 

12. If Southern State College becomes a branch of the University, it 
should be renamed the University of South Dakota at Springfield. 
If Dakota State College, becomes a branch of South Dakota State 
University, it should be renamed South Dakota State University at 
Madison. 

Academic Programs and Role of Eadi Institution 

1. Far too much money has been spent in adding new programs instead 
of strengthening existing ones. 

2. There are far too many courses with ten or fewer students. 

3. FsDP too much money has been spent in the graduate programs. 

4. The Legislature must provide move money for higher education 
and higher education must consolidate programs in order to 
assist with the financial problems. 

5. All program consolidation or elimination will be carried out 
over a period of time such that problems inherent therein will 
be minimized. . 

6. There should be only one professional school or college of each 
type in South Dakota. 

7. The program in Geology at the University should be suspended 
and only service courses offered. The Stat^ Geological Survey 
should be moved to Rapid City and be operated in connection 
with the program at SDSM&T. 

8. 'ihe University of South Dakota should be the only institution 
offering a program for school administrators. 

9. Each institution will determine if more than one department or 
division on that caiit>us is offering course woirk in a given area 
and if so, it will be studied to see if it should be eliminated. 

10. Each institution will submit a report to the Regents and indicate 
when each of its programs was approved. If no official approval 
was ever given » a rejustificatioi must be presented to the Re- 
gents . 



11. 



More use must be made of the interdisciplinazy ^proach on the 
campuses and among the campuses. 
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12. Each of the campuses shoiiid develop a uniqueness and be exceptionally 
strong in certain areas. 

13. Recommendations concerning Nursing, Pharmacy, and Medicine will be 
made when the Medical School Study is finished. 

14* All Ph*D. programs at South Dakota State University, the University 
of South Dakota and the South Dakota School of Mines 6 Technology 
must be rejustified to the Regents and if they cannot be rejusti- 
fied, they will be dropped* The same thing applies to the Masters 
programs at Northern State College and Black Hills State College. 

. . There should be one College of Engineering in South Dakota. 

16* Tite number of majors in Industrial Arts in the state colleges and 
tmiversities should be reduced from five to a maximimi of two. 

17* Only the University of South Dakota should offer a graduate work 

in special education. Northern State College may continue to offer 
a major at the undergraduate level. 

18. A concentrated effort will be made to reduce the nunter of courses 
with lew enrollments. 

19. Accreditation agencies are more-interested in the quality of the 
programs than in the number of programs. 

20. 6eogra{>hical location is a relatively minor factor to be considered 
in deteimning locations of programs. 

21. More innovative approaches must be used in higher education. 

22. Junior college programs should be provided to those students who 
wish to use tJiem as a terminal program or as the first two years 
of a four-year program. They should be confined to the present 
state college or university camptises. 

23. Black Hills State College should be converted to a junior college 
but if not, its primary role should be that of preparing elementary 
and secondaxy teachers. 

2H. Dakota State College should be closed but if not, it should be made 
a junior college branch of South Dakota State University. As a 
thir»d choice alternate, its primary role should be that of the pre- 
paration of elementary teachers at the undergraduate level. 

25. The primary role of Northern State College should be the prepara- 
tion of elementary and secondazy teachers. 
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26. Southern State College should be closed. If it is not closed, 

it should be a junior college and an outstanding technical college 
pre-eminent in the Midwest. It should be made a branch of the 
University of South Dakota. 

27. The primary role of the South Dakota School of Mines & Technology 
should be that of a comprehensive state college for Western South 
Dakota. If not, its primary role should continue as it is. 

28. The role of South Dakota State University should be primarily that 
of a small land grant institution with primaiy emphasis in the area 
of agriculture, science, and ^plied sciences • 

29. The role of the University of South Dakota should be that of a 
small liberal' arts university which would provide programs in 
the liberal arts and sciences, law, business and school admini- 
stration. 



Financial Aids , Scholarships , and Tuition 

1. There should be a single state agency to coordinate state strident 
financial assistance programs. 

2. Legislature should provide a $100,000 grant-in-aid fimd and a 
$200,000 part-time work .fund. 

3. The present law cpnceming the Health Professions Student Loan 
Program should be expanded. 

A survey will be made with the intent of combining all present 
student financial aids into a single statute. 



Salaries, Fringe Benefits, and Working Conditions 

1. Steps must be taken to insure that salaries reach the mid-point 
nationally within the next five years and earlier if possible. 

2. A greatly improved retirement program must be implemented in the 
very near future. 

3. Efforts must be made to see to it that there is adequate office 
space, clerical assistance, and other faculty support on each 
caii|>us. 



Technical and Adiat Education 

!• A single institution in the state should be designated to offer 
all technical level training. 

2. There shoxild be created a Division of Continuing Education for 
the state wi-fii headquartears in the Regents* Office. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a Master Plan for Public Higher Education in the state of 
South Dakota. It is not a plan designed exclusively for the students, 
faculty, administration nor for any other specific group. Instead, it 
is a plan for the people of South Dakota. This plan caters to no special 
interest group in the state except one — the citizens. While it does not 
follow that this plan will be in the best interest of every student, every 
faculty member or every individual , we ieel strongly that it is a plan that 
is in the best interest of students, faculty, administrators, and others 
taken as a group. 

This plan makes no pretenses at being a cure-all for all of the prob- 
lems in higher education South Dakota. Although it is a Master Plan, 
it ought not be considered to be a "final" plan but instead a- plan to be 
used as a guide and implemented with enough flexibility to make adjust- 
ments wherever necessary as time goes by. 

Some will be critical of this plan because they believe it falls 
short of doing what should be done. Others will be critical because 
they think it goes too far. There is no way to completely avoid these 

criticisms • 

There is a natural hesitancy for the personnel on any one campus 
to be in favor of losing a program which has been there for a long period 
of time even though the program may no longer be desirable for the best 
interest of the state as a whole. This is especially true if it is felt 
that the savings realized through consolidation might not be available 
to strengthen that which remains. Mr. Watts Hill, Jr., Chairman, North 
Carolina State Board of Higher Education, put it succinctly on March 13, 
1969, in a panel discussion when he said . .the beginning of wisdom 
is to understand that no head of a public institution can afford to have 
a true statewide outlook. He understandably has a narrow viewpoint which 
says, ^What appropriations can I get from the Legislature for my institu- 
tion?*. If he has to make a choice between what is good for his institu- 
tion and what is good for the state, he is going to choose what is good 
for his institution, that^s his job. 

As a consequence, any agency, whether it is recommendatory or 
whether it has full governing powers . > . is bound to have a big colli- 
sion with an institution sooner or later when it tries to assert the 
statewide interest. I would say it usually comes tirst with the well- 
established , long and traditionally well supported and politically strong 
state university."-^ 
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The situation on any given campus is such that the administration is 
going to be very reluctant to recommend the closing of any ^/rograms in view 
of the great pressures exerted by students, faculty, other administrators, 
and alximni. 

Most of the pressures against the implementation of a Master Plan which 
suggests some strong changes from what has taken place are of three types: 

1. Institutional pressures which have already been mentioned* 

2. Alumni pressures. Virtually all institutions of higher edu- 
cation" have alumni associations, some of which are extremely 
influential. While many of the alximni of a given institution 
can clearly see the need for changes in higher education and 
are willing to support such changes in the best interests of 
the state, it is not uncommon that the alumni who are most 
active in the association are the ones who are least likely 
to be in favor of changes affecting "their" campus. It is 
especially true that these alumni are anxious to see "their" 
institution "grow" — often in terras of number of students. 
The nuihber of students is something which is easy to under- 
stand and to measure, and if there is strong rivalry among 
different institutions, the alumni associations quite often 
are very anxious to see "their institution" achieve greater 
number of students than the competitor. We think this is 

an unfortunate measure of the stature of an institution and 
that a much better measure would be that of quality of the 
programs • 

3. The third kind of pressure comes from the Chambers of Com- 
merce and townspeople in which a college is located. Busi- 
ness firms especially are reluctant to see changes brought 
about if they have the fear that these changes will result 
in a decrease in the number of students on the campus • This 
is an understandable concern. Others in the town see the 
presence of an institution with a large variety of programs 
as an asset in attracting new business and industry to that 
location. 

All of the above pressures are natural and not restricted to any one 
institution in South Dakota nor are they restricted to the. state of South 
Dakota. The point is the interest of the entire state must come first and 
those of the local community and institution must come second. Those re- 
sponsible for the implementation of this plan must rise above partisan 
politics and pressures from special interest groups and see to it that this 
occurs . 

It is recognized that a number of the recommendations may be poorly 
received by some administrators and faculties on some of the campuses, by 
some alumni who feel that "their institution" has been seriously hurt, and 
by some businessmen in certain areas who feel that the recommendations may 
result in a decreased enrollment for a particular campus and a consequent 
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loss of revenue for their businesses. We regret that we cannot eliminate 
all of these concerns. To do so would be to dilute the Master Plan and 
subvert the best interests of the' state in favor of a local interest. 
Having said that, from the very positive standpoint, the iroplero^Titation 
of this Master Plan, coupled with adequate support from the Governor and 
Legislature, will enable higher education to achieve most of the goals it 
wishes to achieve ♦ We are not inclined to suggest that we can achieve 
everything we want if the Master Plan is implemented. We think that some 
priorities have to be set and this the Master Plan does. 



METHODOLOGY 



The ftmdamental decision to be made concerning the development of 
the Academic Master Plan was how to do it. There were basically three 
alternatives to be considered: 

1. The Commissioner and staff would do the research and write 
the plan. 

2. The Commissioner and staff would work with outside consul- 
tants and do the plan. 

3". The Commissioner and staff would set up a series of committees 
which would make recommendations to the Commissioner and staff 
who, in turn, would write a plan. 

It was determined rather early that despite the disadvantages of com- 
mittee work, the most appropriate way to. develop the Master Plan in South 
Dakota would be through a series of committees consisting primarily of 
faculty members from the state colleges and universities. With this in 
mind, seven study committees were developed: 

A. Admissions, Retentions and Transfers 

B* College Enrollments and Building Needs 

C. Governing Structure, Number of Institutions, Location and Names 

D. Academic Programs and Role of Each Institution 

E. Financial Aids and Scholarships 

F. Faculty Salaries, Fringe Benefits, and Working Conditions 

G. Adult and Technical Education 

One staff member from each of the state colleges and universities was 
appointed by the President of his institution to serve on each of the seven 
committees. In addition, one or more faculty meuibers from the private col- 
leges and universities were appointed by the President of that institution 
to serve on each of the committees. Finally, most of the committees had 
one or more "lay" members serving. Consequently, each of the committees 
had approximately ten persons in number. 



In addition to the seven study committees, four advisory committees 
were also formed — Student, Faculty, Presidents, and Citizens. One student 



from each of the state colleges and universities, selected by his own stu- 
dent association, served on the student committee One faculty member from 
each of the state colleges and uaiversities, aelecged by his faculty associa- 
tion, served on the advisory cooaittee. Each of the state and private col- 
lege presidents served on the Presidents' Advisory Committee. 

A Citizens' Advisory Committee, consisting of 29 members was also 
created. The Presidents, Regents, and others were asked to suggest names 
of "lay" people who were interested in higher education for the Entire 
state as opposed to any one institution, people who were highly regarded 
in their communities, and people who would give of their time to help de- 
velop the Academic Master Plan. After the names were submitted, an effort 
was made to get a true "cross section" of South Dakota. This involved ob- 
taining men and women, people from the various geographical parts of the 
state, people from the different job occupations, people of both politi- 
cal parties, and other considerations. The Regents of Education approved 
a list of 29 names in May, 1969, and each of the lay people was then con- 
tacted by telephone. All agreed to serve. 

The intent was for the seven study committees to meet and develop re- 
commendations which would then be reviewed by the foxir advisoz7 committees. 
After the advisory committees had reviewed and commented, the comments 
would be taken back to the seven study committees so that they could pre- 
pare a final report. This final report would then agai^i-be considered by 
each of the advisory committees who would do their own report. All of this 
would then be taken to the Commissioner to assist him in preparing his own 
recommendations . 

The committees met throughout the period from June, 1969, to Novem- 
ber > 1970. Some of the committees found it necessary to meet only four 
or five times. One of the committees (D) met a total of over UO days. 
Some of the committees obtained literally thousands of pages of informa- 
tion tSr'assist in preparing final recommendations. Out of sheer necessity, 
of course, most of this information is not printed within the Master Plan. 

The Regents* staff was able to sit in on many of the seven study com- 
mittee meetings. We listened carefully to their deliberations and found 
them very useful* A particularly useful aspect of sitting in on the com- 
mittee meetings was that in those instances where there was a tendency to 
"pull punches" in order not to offend someone from another institution, we 
were aware of this. We were also aware when there was a tendency to offer 
a "pacifier" to an institution in order to alleviate that institution's dis- 
comfort with a recommendation. In those instances where it was felt that 
the committee substantially "watered down" the recommendations ♦ we have 
chosen to recommend what we believe the committees would have recommended 
had they not been fearful of offending sc»neone else. In addition, the Re- 
gents* staff sat in on a number of meetings of the Advisory Committees and 
gained good insight into their feelings. The oral discussions and delibera- 
tions were at least as useful as the written r^eports that followed. 

After all the recommendation for the various committees were developed » 
the staff then faced up to the difficult problem of making its own recom- 
mendations for an Academic Master Plan for Public Higher Education to the 



Regents of Education, Many thousands of pages of material concerning the 
Haster Plan have been read and reread. Discussions with large numbers of 
people not directly connected with the development of the Master Plan were 
held. Reactions to various ideas were gathered from throughout the state. 
One of the distinct impressions leathered by the Regents* staff is that a 
large majority of the people of South Dakota have correctly appraised the 
problems of higher education in this state. Without a doubt « the twt> most 
common recommendations were: (1) "Close some of the colleges" and (2) "Con- 
vert two or three of the present caiq)uses to junior colleges." The third 
most popular suggestion was to develop a single University of South Dakqta 
with branch campuses. The fourth involved consolidation of programs. Ope 
does not have to be a professional educator or directly involved in higher 

education to see some of the major problems. 

The easy solution would be to recommend a Master Plan that called for 
very few changes from what we now have» to give a "glossy" report of higher 
education t and to pretend that "everything is just fine". It is likely 
that some very acceptable argxaments could be developed to defend that posi- 
tion. While we think the arguments might be acceptable > we do not think 
they would be sound and professional integrity will not permit us to re- 
commend such a plan. 



REVIEW OF PREVIOUS STUDIES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 



1918 STUDY 

The first formal study (of which we are aware) of South Dakota higher educa* 
tion was carried out in 1918 when the U.S. Office of Education carried out a 
survey. Perhaps the most significant reconroendation arising from that study 
was that there be a consolidation of all of the public institutions of higher 
education into a single University of South Dakota which would be easily 
accessible fx^ all parts of the state. 

^^The committee believes that the educational and material in* 
terests of the state would be served best if a single institu* 
tion were maintained » that institution comprehending all forms 
of higher education now provided in the State university , the 
State college 9 and the State school of mines. Beyond question 
this w6uld have been the best policy in the beginning , and the 
committee is convinced that even now it wotxld be far better to 
consolidate all three of its degree*granting institutions , aban* 
don the present plants » and establish a new State university cen* 
trally located and accessible ftcm all parts of the State. The 
survey committee accordingly recommends the establishment of a 
consolidated University of South Dakota.** 

Source: The Educational System of South Dakota » Washington » 
D. C. , Government Printing Office » 1918 t p« 256. 



1922 STUDY 

A second study concerning the administrative organization of the government 
of the state of South Dakota was carried out in 1922, and a part of that study 
was devoted to an analysis of higher education in the state. The study was 
conducted by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. It is interesting 
to note that in the 1922 study, the following comment was made; 

**Log rolling between local legislative delegations wishing 
to favor their own particular institutions is a common and 
acknowledged practice and even the heads of the institutions 
have had a hand in it. It is obvious th^t no satisfactory 

plan of institutional location, construction or operation 
is possible under the present system. The institutional 
history of South Dakota is full of illustrations of the re* 
suits of institutional management 1^ the legislative log 
rolling method. The bad location of the Springfield and 
Spearfish Normal Schools^ the expansion of engineering services 



in three relatively poorly equipped schools instead of the 
concentration of all engineering education in one well-pquipped 
school^ establishment of the School for the Blind in a location 
absolutely unsuited to this type of service % the establishinent 
of a School of Pharmacy at the State College instead of at the 
University where it might be affiliated with the School of Medi- 
cine are only a few of the bad results of permitting local in- 
' terests to dominate state policy, * 

The study went on to say: 

**Lacking proper direction by a higher central authority having 
the whole state-wide field in view, each institution has carried 
on quite independently. As might be expected, there is no co- 
operation between institutional heads and no uniformity of 
methods of employment, compensation of employees, accounting, 
record keeping, purchasing or control of property." Further, 
the study said, ^*to sum up the situation as regards to the 
management of institutions in • • • education groups, there 
is no definite poli^ of institutional planning or coopera- 
tion. The various institutions are engaged In a race of in- 
dividual e3q)ansion without regards to what other institutions 
are doing or ought to do. As the state grows, unless the 
institutional development is centrally controlled, the situa-* 
tion is bound to get worse instead of better. An emergency 
now exists which should be met by prompt action.*' 

The study group's main recommendation with respect to higher education 
called for abolition of the Board of Regents and The Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the creation by legislative enactment 
of a Department of Education at the head of which would be a Conmissioner 
of Education appointed by the Governor. An advisory Board of Regents should 
be created by legislative enactment, its members to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor to serve without salary. In making this recommendation, th#% study groiq> 
suggested that "the Commissioner should be selected because of his professional 
e3q)erience and-^echnical training in the management of editcational institutions 
regardless of his residence. Preferably he should not be a South Dakotan in 
order that he may not be subject to the local political influences which have 
been so injurious to educational progress in the past." 

1953 STUDY 

The next major study of higher education was prepared by Griffenhagen £ Asso- 
ciates, consultants in public administration and finance, and was carried out 
in 1953. This study group made a large number of recommendations, some of 
which were subsequently implemented but most of which were not. Among other 
things, the conmittee made the following comments and/or reconnendations: 



^Author's underlining. 



1. "A wise provision of the law is that no person may be appointed from 
a county in which is located any one of the institutions un^^er the control of 
the Board." 

2. *'The recrxiiting of students for any or all s':.ate colleges should be 
confined to South Dakota and not be extended to Icwa^ Minnesota, and other 
states, and that the recruiting of students for the state institutions should 
be dropped fron the control of the separate institutions and be perfomed by a 
central information agency for all of them." 

3. "The training of superint ndents. principals, and supervisors for the 
public schools should be given mainly at rh^ graduate level and reserved solely 
for the University." 

"Graduate study shoxild not be offered by the teachers colleges in 
their regular sessions because of probably small graduate enrcllments at the 
time of year when teachers engage in teaching duties in the public schools." 

5. "The extension class and corrc'spondence study of the state-*supported 
colleges should be plac^.d under central management such as the direction of 
the Director of Extension at the University." 

6. "The geological survey should be transferred from the University to 
the School of Mines and Technology." 

7. "Nursing education should be transferred from the State College to 
the School of Medicine at the University." 

8. "The Division of Pharmacy at the State College should be transferred 
to the School of Medicine at the University." 

9. "The University should discontinue the training of non-vocational 
teachers of home economics, leaving the training of all vocationa-non-voca- 
tional teachers of home economics to State College." 

10. *'The applied science curriculum of the College of Arts and Science 
at the University should be discontinued 

11. "The Board of Regents should have a single Executive Officer of its 
own choosing on whom it can rely for advice as to what policies are needed 
and for the effectuation of its policies." 

12. "There should be established a single consolidated University to 
consist of all the colleges supported by the state and it should be headed 
by a single President or Chancellor responsible directly to the Board of 
Regents. If this reccmnendation was not to be implemented, it was suggested 
that the Regents employ an Executive Secretary to study higher education con- 
ditions and needs in South Dakota and to make all recommendations to the Board. 
The Executive Secretary's salary should exceed that of any of the Presidents 
of the institutions." 



13. "These three states (North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico) and 
South Dakota do not have a sufficiently large number of college students to 
warrant the maintenance of 6-8 state colleges." 

1960 STUDY 

The United States Office of Health, Education and Welfare conducted a study 
of higher education in South Dakota in 1960. This was a lengthy study and 
contained a large number of reconmiendations. Among the more significant 
recommendations were the following: 

1. "That the publicly-controlled institutions be viewed and developed 

as the South Dakota System of Higher Education, an integrated and coordinated 
statewide network of institutions stq)ported by the Legislature but responsible 
to and governed by the Board of Regents of Education and that each individual 
institution have defined for it an educational role . • 

2. "That the Board of Regents placed a greater reliance for execution of 
policies on the professional staff in its central office and in the institu- 
tions. That the Executive Office of the Regents be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of three professional staff members." 

3. "That the practice of designating individual members of the Regents 
to serve as institxxtional representatives or chairmen of the institutional 
committees be discontinued and the administrative functions thus performed 
delegated to the Executive Directqri on^ihfeJBcesidents of the institutions." 

4. "That the Regents prepare and present to appropriate executive and 
legislative agencies of state government a consolidated budget for the opera- 
tions of the piiblic higher institutions." 

5. "That the Regents -of Education seek and the Legislature of South 
Dakota provide adequate funds for the operation of the pubiicly-supported 
institutions of higher education at a high level of qxiality." 

6. "That the Regents of Education adopt a policy of keeping student 
tuition and general fees charged to students who are residents of the state 
at a level which will maintain its present proportion of support of hi^er 
education; as costs rise, the greater absolute amounts should be borne by 
the state." 

7. "That the Board of Regents of Education examine the possibility 
of consolidating the Departments of Geology at the School of Mines 6 Tech- 
nology and the University of South Dakota." 

8. "That General Beadle State Teachers College be converted over a 3-U 
year period to offc^-, at the junior and senior years, only programs which pre- 
pare elementary school teachers." 
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9* "That the Executive Director of the Regents, the administrators and 
faculties of the School of Mines and the State College and the Board of Re- 
gents review closely plans for new specialties in engineering in order not to 
di9>licate offerings and costly facilities as new areas of concentration are 
added." 

10. "That the Regents, through the Executive Director, investigate the 
feasibilil^ of concentrating Nursing programs in a fewer number of institu- 
tions." 

11. "That beyond the programs made available at all institutions » those 
in fields of unique specialization and low student demand be provided at cer- 
tain selected institutions. For exanple, the vocational- technical education 
courses at Southaisn State Teachers College seem to be well established and 
mi^t conceivably become a major function of the institution." 

12; "That the Regents of Education through its Executive Director assume 
responsibility for coordinating all extension programs except those in agri- 
culture." 

13. "That all institutions of higher education in South Dakota try to 
in^rove facul'ty salaries to bring those of all academic ranks and groups 
of like institutions in line with salaries paid comparable personnel in 
similar institutions of the North Central region." 

"That all institutions in South Dakota strive for utmost efficiency 
in utilizing faculty by reducing smatll classes and maintaining sound and 
equitable teaching loads, by continuing to pay close attention to scheduling 
classes over tha days of the week and hours of the day, and by striving for 
optimum level of utilization of existing space before new facilities are 
sought; and that savings in funds derived &om these practices be turned to 
increasing the salary category of the operating budgets of the institutions." 

15. "That the Regents of Education control small classes in upper divi- 
sion programs of public institutions by adopting policies which will assure 
that upper division programs will be found only in places where sizable con- 
centrations of students exist and by encouraging and facilitating transfer 
students to thaaii programs &om ohter institutions upon conqpletion of lower 

division work." 

16. "That the Regents establish a standard college yearly calendar among 
its institutions." 



DAVIS STUDY - 1963 

The Legislature of South Dakota authorized the Regents to obtain a special con- 
sultant to conduct a curricula study of the institutions of higher education 
in South Dakota in 1963. Among the major recommendations were the following: 
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!• "It is highly desirable that South Dakota increase gradually the 
areas in which doctor's degrees are granted and secure accreditation for all 
degree programs at this level. In addition, it is indicated that advanced 
graduate work is expensive and should be developed only as funds are avail- 
able to support them properly."' 

2. **The School of Mines 6 Technology and Black Hills Teachers College 
be combined to form a university." 

3* "Southern State College, General Beadle State College, and University 
of South Dakota be combined to form a single university with three campxises^ 
The three campuses would be operated as though they were on the same site. 
All teachez*s of education would be faculty members of the College of Educa- 
tion, etc." 



MAX MEYERS STUDY - 196»» 

In July, 1963, the Board requested each of the seven institutions to prepare 
a ten^year projection of its needs which was done. A comnnittee was then ap- 
pointed to study and summarize this material* Dr. Meyers was assigned the 
responsibility in 1964 of summarizing the information from those sources plus 
earlier reports. He recommended little in the way of departure from the 
operation then in existence but did make some suggestions that would result 
in improved coordination. Among other things , he recommended the appointment 
of an interinstitutional committee to review the organizations for and provi- 
sion of special student services. He also recommended the establishment of 

an interinstitutional committee to consider general extension activities. He 
further recommended that the executive stcrff of the Regents* Office be 
strengthened. He recommended also that an outside library consultant and 
that a committee of the libraries of the seven institutions survey the library 
situation. 

A fairly clear pattern develops as one reviews the studies. Basically, one 
could make the following conclusions about the recommendations: 

1. That there should have been consolidation of institutions. 

2. That there should be a very strong Regents* Office with qualified 
staff in order to adequately coordinate the activities of the institutions 
and to insure unnecessary duplication of courses and programs. 

3. That there should be program consolidation* A number of studies re- 
commended that Pharmacy, Nursing, and Medicine be combined; and that Geology 
at USD and SDSM6T be combined. 

4. That the Regents should be a policy-making body and devote more of 
its attention to that and that administration be delegated to the institu- 
tional Presidents. 

5. That there should be much stronger coordination of extension programs, 
high school recruiting, and academic programs as well. 
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SUMMARY 



A number of the reconunendations of the previous study groups have been im- 
plemented. As an example, an Executive Director was employed by the Regents 
in the 1950 's no doubt partly as a result of the Griff enhagen study recom- 
mendations. The program in Applied Sciences at the University of South 
Dakota has been discontinued. The number of Regents was increased froiu five 
to seven. A consolidated budget is now requested from the State Legislature. 
On the other hand, it is almost alarming how a general pattern of recommenda- 
tions developed and little, if any, action was taken on most of them. Cer- 
tainly there has been no consolidation of institutions and there has been re- 
latively little consolidation of programs. Further, until just recently, 
there had been very little coordination of extension programs and high school 
recruiting activities. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

AT THE PRESENT TIME 



We believe that the priTnary problem in public higher education in 
South Dakota is one of too many colleges and universities > 

South Dakota is a state of fewer than 700,000 people but with seven 
state colleges and universities. This is more state colleges and uni- 
versities per 100,000 population than all but two or three other states in 
the nation. Although there is some geographic advantage in having a number 
of institutions in a state of this size, the development of seven insti- 
tutions of public higher education is the basis for the primary financial 
problems of public higher education today. The seven instittxtions have a 
current enrollment of something over 20,000 students which represents a 
very sharp increase in tlie last 10 and 20 years. Nevertheless, there are 
signs now that this enrollment will not continue to increase as it has in 
the past. Of fundamental concern is the fact that the nxamber of taxpayers 
has been declining at the same time the number of students has dramatically 
increased. This Imposes a continually heavier burden upon the taxpayerT 

There are a large number of programs on each campus > many of which 
have very low enrollments of students and are of questionable quality. 

Previous studies of higher education in the state alluded to the 
proliferation of programs, and the statement is equally true today. There 
has been a tendency for the institutions to put too much of their budget 
increases into new programs and too little of it toward improving existing 
ones. There is a tendency on virtually every campus in all the states^to 
want to add new programs because, for some mistaken reason, it is believed 
that the number of programs is a measure of the academic stature of the 
institution, A much better measure of the academic stature is not the 
number of programs but the quality of programs that are offered. It is 
no coincidence that the South Dakota School of Mines 6 Technology, the 
roost highly specialized public institution of higher education in South 
Dakota, enjoys a very fine reputation throughout the country. It does 
not have a large number of programs but the programs in existence are of 
very high quality. This is not to say that there are no programs of 
similar high quality on the other campuses. But there are far too many 
programs with very few students, with very few faculty members teaching, 
and with limited equipment, ^ich result in a mediocre level of in- 
struction. 

Partly because of the tendency to want to create additional programs, 
both at the undergraduate and graduate level. South Dakota has gradually 
seen its position in higher education slipping the past two decades relative 
to other states. It is a fact today that salaries in South Dakota are the 
lowest of any state in the nation, that the budget increase for higher edu- 
cation in South Dakota has been near the bottom in the nation the last five 
years, that the faculty teaching loads are somewhat higher than the national 
average and that faculty support in terms of equipment, supplies, and clerical 
assistance is much lower than it should be. South Dakota ranks 3^th in the 
nation in terms of appropriations for higher AduMtion per capita* This 



compares with North Dakota which ranks 17th, Wyoming which ranks 8th, 
Montana - 10th, Nebraska - 32nd, and Minnesota - 17th» (Soijrce: M, M. 
Chambers ••Grapevine" • Mr. Chambers is a staff member at Illinois State 
University). 

The seven institutions are not going to be able to continue to do what 
they are now attempting to do and do it well without some fairly basic 
changes. We would like to see outstanding uhdergraduate programs, strong 
graduate programs, good libraries, competitive faculty salaries, adequate 
faculty support and all the other things that go to make up an outstanding 
institution . No state is going to provide the dollars to enable all of the 
colleges and universities to do well all the things they are now trying to 
do. If this is the case, priorities must be set. That is, which is more 
ii)i5>ortant — undergraduate programs or graduate programs? Faculty salaries 
or a good library? While we strongly feel that the Legislature is going to 
have to provide more adequate funding for our state colleges and universi- 
ties, we also feel that to do well what the institutions are now atten5>ting 
to do would cost an additional $8 - 10 million per year and from the prac- 
tical .standpoint, we do not believe that the Legislature is going to provide 
this kind of an increase in oxrr budget. We esqpect the Legislature to provide 
additional funding for higher education but many other things we want to 
achieve in our colleges and universities must be achieved through internal 
reorganizations and this means among other things consolidation of programs 
between campuses and within campuses. 

The quality of graduates ft»om South Dakota institutions in general has 
been quite acceptable; the presidents have done an outstandirffr job of han- 
dling the funds made available and the faculty, by and large,- are a very 
dedicated group. Nevertheless, we must now move beyond whatever has hap- 
pened in the past and determine how to proceed in the future in order to 
do well that which we are attempting to do. Education must be in a posi- 
tion to change as society needs it and far too often in the past higher 
education has not been responsive to the public •s needs. 
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CHAPTER I 
ADMISSIONS, RETENTION S TRANSFER 

General: 

American higher education has made a unique contribution in that much 
of what this country has achieved can be attributed to its rather open ad- 
mission standards for students* However, the importance of college attend- 
\ ance has been over-emphasized in recent years due to a rather strong ten- 

Idency for the American people to assume that all high school graduates should 
secure a college education. This attitude may have been prompted partly by 
I,. the depression of the 1930 's when parents generally vowed that if the de- 

^( ^ pression ever ended, they would make sure that their children would not en- 

i I dure the kind of hardships they had foxmd. One way to assure this was to 

I send the youngsters to college. However, Mr. Logan Wilson, President of 

the American Council on Education, commented, ''Before we proceed further on 
the assumption that higher education for all is both inevitable and desir- 
able, I think we must take a hard look at present impediments and future 
alternatives." He indicated that it would be a mistake "for us to opt for 
college for everybody if this means neglecting other alternatives that might 
in many instances yield greater individual and societal benefits." 
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The following three points uVe emphasized in this report: 

1. That a college education should be made available to all students 
who can benefit from it . 

2. That non-collegiate p ost-hi gh school opportunities should be pro- 
vided to those students who are not interested in a college edu- 
cation. This would be primarily vocational-technical. 

3. That a fairly large number of high school graduates would not bene- 
fit from a college education or from a vocational-technical edu- 
cation but could play an effective role in society with no further 
education. Business and industry recently have tended to consider 
only college graduates for employment, but there is increasing 
awareness that they might get some good employees who have no for- 
mal education beyond high school. 



/ Society does not require all working people to have a college education. 
It is p6ssible to overeducate people for jobs. The Carnegie Commission re- 
ported in March, 1970, that "We do not believe that each yoiHig person should 
of necessity attend college. Quite the contrary. Many do not want and will 
not want to attend and it cannot be shown that all young persons will bene- 
fit sufficiently from attendance to justify their time and the expense in- 
volved. We should resist efforts to create a captive audience in our colleges , 
We should avoid pressxires from family and society which impose college attend- 
ance on young people who would not voluntarily choose to attend. We, there- 
fore, oppose universal attendance as a goal of American higher education 
and believe that non-college alternatives should be made more available, more 
attractive to young people." 
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The Commission on Financing Higher Education said in 1952 that "by its 
very nature higher education cannot be universal. It is not an opportunity 
owed by society or its citizens nor an obligation all citizens should be 
asked to assume." It is often argued that even though a college student drops 
out after a year or two, he is nonetheless better for the college experience. 
This is debatable, and if the state has only limited funds for public higher 
education, it is a waste of resources to spend them on a person who has no- 
interest in college and who is, therefore, not going to succeed. A better 
opportunity might have been available to such a student at a vocational or 
technical school* 

College costs are of two kinds. First are costs for tuition, room, 
board, and other items of expense incurred while attending college* Second, 
is the cost for income foregone while attending college* When these are com- 
bined the expense of college can be staggering. 

The above discussion does not mean that collegiate education should be 
only for a few academic elite. Collegiate level opportunity should be gen- 
erally available, but the balance is too heavily in favor of everyone attend- 
ing college* 

It should be further emphasized that with respect to admissions polic- 
ies, there is no single accurate device which predicts college success* Pro- 
vision must, therefore, be made for those persons who wish to overcome an 
inadequate level of preparation so that they may succeed in college. Re- 
midial programs can be of real benefit and they should be made available 
along with admissions policies which permit all worthy students to use them. 
Major problems are involved in this, but they are not insurmountable. 

Every consideration must be given to a free exchange of students and 
faculty among State institutions. Indeed, efforts must be made toward ex- 
change among students of this state with those of other states* A good 
example of such an arrangement is the Committee on Educational Coordina- 
tion which consists of the Big Ten institutions plus the University of 
Chicago* This committee operates a traveling scholar program. Its pur- 
pose is to permit qualified students to take advantage of special resources 
available on a campus other than their own* Credit taken at a host institu- 
tion is accepted and placed on the student's record at his home xmiversity. 
Fees are paid only on the home campus* 

Specific Recommendations: 

Three policy issues are basic to the assignment given Committee A* ^■ 
Admission and retention are addressed to the twin problems of size and ^ C 
quality desired for each institution. Transfer regulations are designed 
presumably for the convenience of the student but actually pose poliqr ques- 
tions related to institutional attitudes toward curricular integrity. 

To establish statewide plans for public highest education, central policy 
must be developed with a view to statewide iiH)lications of institutional 
regulations. Fox^unately the Board of Regents has a long precendent of set- 
ting policy in these areas* Now, he ever, new factors have entered into the 
situation and new policy must be devised. These new factors are considered 
in the recommendations here offered. It must be noted, however, that these 
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recommendations are based on institutional roles as defined in staff recom- 
mendations for the Master Plan. Any wide variation away from that pattern 
would make changes necessary. 

ADMISSIONS 

1. Recruiting should be controlled by offering strong support to the 
newly created South Dakota Post High School Coordinating Council, 

This council includes representatives from every type of formally or- 
ganized post-high school educational opportunity in South Dakota and from 
all interested secondary school organizations. It is similar, though more 
comprehensive, to the councils used in many other states for the same pur- 
poses. Functionally, it involves secondary education in the planning for 
and control of contacts by post -high school educational institutions with 
high, school students. It permits development of the contact function into 
a guidance activity of the high school and in this way provides a strong 
device to halt competitive recruiting activity among high school students. 

2. Students who rank in the upper two-thirds of their high school grad- 
uating class or who achieve satisfactory ACT test scores will be 
admitted to one of the state colleges and \miversities. Students 
not meeting required achievement levels will be admitted to one 

of the proposed junior college divisions ^ or they may be admitted 
to a senior institution on a deferred basis. 

This policy will guarantee an opportunity to attempt college to any- 
one who so desires, but it will place those students with inadequate pre- 
paration in institutions where special programming to overcome their de- 
ficiencies may be provided. The policy of deferred admissions can maximize 
facilities xxse by leveling out enrollments over the school year, thereby 
avoiding the usual fall semester peak. 

3. The presence of some non-resident and foreign students is desirable. 

Such students provide a more cosmopolitan social experience on the cam- 
p\as, thus helping to prepare local students for living in what has essential- 
ly become a world order. Three considerations are essential parts of a pol- 
icy for non-resident students: 

a. Tuition should be adequate to meet the total cost of instruction 
so that these students do not become an additional burden on 
South Dakota taxpayers. 

b. Academic admission standards should be high enough to prevent 
South Dakota from becoming a refuge for the academically un- 
able. Non-residents should be sufficiently able to render a 
positive contribution to the intellectual and social climate 
of the campuses. 

c. To encourage a broad range of non-resident students, financial 
assistance should be made available for them. 

4. The problem of classification of students as resident or non-resi- 
dent must be carefully studied. Present policies are difficult to 
interpret and a new policy mtist be developed by the Regents. 
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RETENTION 



Institutional autonomy should be observed with regard to retention of 
students > 

Variation of roles among the institutions makes autonomy in retention 
advisable* Retention or dismissal should be a counseling decision based up* 
on what seems best for the student* Rigid policy here would defeat the coun- 
seling function* 

TRANSFER 

New regulations covering transfer procedures are necessary* Rigidity 
of present regulations are unsuitable to a coordinated system of public high- 
er education* Policies m\ist reflect concern for the student and for the aca- 
demic integrity of the institutions* The following recommendations are made: 

1* Credit received from any state institution will be fully acceptable 
at the other state institutions* 

Full acceptability implies /that any collegiate level wox4c for which cred- 
it was granted by one institution wi-lrl-be counted as credit earned on transfer 
to another institution* This removes the necessity for considering the matter 
of grades received in the course* 

2. A common system of course numbering will be developed* 

Common course numbers would greatly ease present difficulties in trans- 
lating course levels from one institution to another » thereby making much 
easier the problem of the student in planning a transfer* Achieving fairly 
comnon course content at the lower division level would permit much easier 
and more accurate fit of the transferred program into the receiving institu- 
tion* All institutions need not be locked together in lower division cur- 
riculum » but course titles which meant approximately the same thing would 
be helpful* This will have special importance if the junior college divisions 
are established in the stsite* 

3. Procedxires will be developed to permit a student with a registration 
on one campxis to take coiu?ses on another campus without necessity 
for transferring or paying additional fees* 

Several state schools are geographically close enough to permit commut- 
ing between them for occasional courses which might have particular pertinence 
to an individual program* Some experimentation is already occurring » but typ- 
ically » the student on one campus must seek admission to the other campus 
and pay dual registration fees* When the course is completed he must trans- 
fer it to his home institution* 
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CHAPTER II 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS AND BUILDING NEEDS 



Committee B has done much work with respect to enrollment projec- 
tions and building needs. The number of buildings needed is directly re- 
lated to the number of students enrolled. 



EMROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

According to Conmittee B*s original projections » enrollments in the state 
colleges and universities will increase by approximately 7^000 in the next 10 
years • This would be an increase of approximately 700 per year for orxt state 
colleges and universities which is significantly less than recent trends but 
more than the increase this last year. In arriving at its projections, Com- 
mittee B used enrollment figtires for the five-year period, 196^-1968, and 
projected trends. They also considered the enrollments for a one-year period, 
1968, which resulted in somewhat different figures. A third method was to 
use an amount just halfway between the five-year trend and the one-year trend. 
Each institutioi was given an opportunity to e9q)ress itself with respect to 
Committee B*s projections and several took exception to Committee B*s report 
in that they, the institution, thought the enrollmentt would increase on a 
given campus more than Committee B did. In all such instances, we agree with 
the committee. 

While Committee B has done an extraaely good job of projecting enroll- 
ments on the basis of the information available, we think that one has to 
question whether or not a one-year or five-year trend is going to continue 
and, if not, what direction it will take. Committee B has updated its 
figures to show the latest five-year trend, that is, 1966-1970, and that 
is included as an appendix to its report. 

The primary factors determining numbers of students in college are: 

1. Number of high school graduates 

2. College-going rate 

3. Retention 

Migration into and out of the state 

5. Post-secondary educational opportunities other than 
the colleges. 
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As we look at the factors listed above » we must come tc the conclu- 
sion that enrollments will increase very slowly if at all the next ten 
years. The number of high school graduates will decrease during the next 
ten-year period (See Table I). 



TABI£ I 



Estimated Number of South Dakota Public and Private 
12th Grade Graduates 1970-71 through 1979-80* 



Year 


Number 


Year 


Nlunber 






1975=76 




1971-72 


12,9U8 


1976-77 


12,362 


1972-73 


13, m9 


1977-78 


12,»f93 


1973-7U 


13,180 


1978-79 


12,320 


197U-75 


13,237 


1979-80 


12,2U0 



* Extrapolations and data are taken from statewide 
study and the Educational Directory of South Dakota 
Schools, 1969-70. 



With other educational opportunities increasingly becoming available 
(sTocational and technical training) , we do not think that the college-going 
rate is going to increase significantly if at all. It is possible that re- 
tention rates may be slightly better in the future than they have been in^ 
the past and we would hope that this would be the case. With respect to 
migration into and out of the state » we doubt that there will be any signi- 
ficant departure of the pattern from what has existed in the past. 

In summary 9 we e:q)ect college enrollments to incz^ase only modestly 
during the next ten years. 

BUILDING NEEDS 

In determining the building needs » standards were adopted so that if 
it is known how many students will be present » a determination can be made 
of how much space is going to be needed. To do this* one must know the 
misaber of students » square feet of classroom space needed per student, 
square feet of laboratory space needed per student , office space for 
faculty members, library space for students, etc. All of these factors 
were taken into consideration and a detiirmination made of the building 
needs. There are two major limitations to the report submitted by Com- 
mittee B on building needs: 
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The quality factor of the buildings has not been well de-* 
fined* It may very well be that there is ample square 
footage on a given cainpus for the projected enrollment 
but that the quality is such that major renovation is 
needed. In fact» we think this is the case on a number 
of campuses* 

Secondly » while a study may show that there is adequate 
square footage for classroom space or for laboratory space » 
it does not clearly show the need for special kinds of 
buildings. That is» even though a study may show that 
there is ample square footage on a given campus » a faci* 
lity such as a new physical education building might never- 
theless be needed* In addition to this» an institution 
might have **adequate** total amounts of space » but not 
enough for certain specific usages* That is» even though 
ample classroom space is available » a library might be 
needed on a given campus* Caution must be used in inter- 
preting findings of Committee B with respect to bxiilding 
needs* 
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CHAPTER III 



G0VERHIN6 STRUCTURE, NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, LOCATION 6 NAHES 



GOVERNING STRUCTURE 
General: 

The basic thrust behind our recommendations on governing structure is 
to provide the advantages of a single university with branch campuses with- 
out its disadvantages. The single university has merit in that it provides 
for a maximum of coordination of programs and a minimum of unnecessary dup- 
lication. Its chief disadvantage is in over-centralization and lack of 
ability for each branch to achieve an idei.tity. Initiative is somewhat 
thwarted. 



Recommendations : 

1. There should continue to be a single gove rning board for public higher 
education in South Dakota and it should provide for a professionally 
trained staff which will provide necessary coordination| efficiency^ 
exyj information to the Regents to enable them to make wise decisiws. 
VhTmMBber of additional staff necessary will depend upon Regents' re- 
actions to reconnendations from the various study committees. In o^ir 
opinion, these-*econ»endations are good ones and should be followed. 

The state of South Dakota was indeed wise when it provided for tho crea- 
tion of a single governing Board of Regents for the public institutions of 
higher education in South, Dakota. All except three or four states now have 
provisions for either a single governing board or an overall coox<!inating 
board for public higher education. The trend has been increasingly this 
way and it is merely a matter of time when all states will have either an 
overall governing board or the coordinating body. The most recent tsend 
has been In the direction of single governing boards. Within the last two 
years, the various governing boards were abolished in Utah and a single 
board created. The same thing happened in Maine, West Virginia, and Rhode 
Island. / 

The University of California, Center for Research and Development on 
Higher Education, recently conducted a detailed study of coordination in 
higher education in four states — California, Florida, Illinois, and New 
York. These states were selected for the study due primarily to their 
fairly long e>5>erience with statewide planning. A number of conclusions 
were drawn but perh^s the most significant was that "on the whole, edu- 
cational autonomy and the level of performance of colleges and universi- 
ties have improved as a result of statewide planning and coordination 
during the period of massive expansion in higher education." In other 
words ^ fears that strong centralized coordination will resxat in reduced 
autonomy for the Institution did not seem to De justifiedl 
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There is a popular misconception that centralized coordination results 
in institutions which are much too similar in nature. This is incorrect. 
In all states where there has been little if any coordination, the tendency 
has been for each of the institutions to develop in much the same manner. 
The differences, where they exist, are almost exclusively in size but not 
in programs. Close coordination from a central office can assure that there 
will be a diversity among the various institutions. Each institution can 
truly achieve its own identity and its own mark of excellence when strong 
coordination takes place. This coordinate ci insures that not all will be 
attempting to do the same thing. 

A single governing Yoard is not without its disadvantages but its 
genuine advantages are becoming so obvious that some states have elected 
to proceed in that route. In some states, a single governing Bo?^d might 
be clearly inappropriate. As an example, it is unlikely that any one Board 
would have the time or the facilities to govern the huge number of public 
institutions in i state such as Texas or California. In states with a re- 
latively small population, a single governing board approaches the ideal. 
The biggest theoretical advantage of a single governing board is that it 
c an properly coordinate the activities of each of the state colleges and 
universities within the system of higher education. While a single govern- 
ing board can provide f oi? this , it does not automatically mean that this 
will happenT^ It will only happen when and if the single governing board 
has professional staff which can intelligently analyze requests submitted 
by the varioiis institutional executive officers . 

A second major advantage of a single governing boai?d is th=>t the 
legislative body does not find itself "bombarded" on all sides by requests 
from a number of governing boards. This results in a great amount of poli- 
tical backscratching, lobbying, and "trading off". 

The main objection to a single governing board is that its work is so 
demanding that it may not have the time to give adequate attention to some 

the fundamental prol^lems of higgler education. Too often a single govern- 
ing board is involved in details of operations of the institutions which 
provides just that much less time to talk about some of the very funda- 
mental matters which should be of concern to all. The alternatives to a 
single governing board are: 

1. A separate governing board for each institution and no 
coordinating board. 

2. A separate governing boeu?d for each institution and an 
overall coordinating board. 

3. A governing board for the state colleges and one for the 
two universities and the School of Mines with an overall 
coordinating board. 

We think all of these alternatives are less desirable than a single 
governing board. 
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There are those who will argue that there should either be no Regents' 
staff or it should be very small in size. To support their position, they 
will argue that administrative costs in the Regents' Office will tend to 
become larger and larger and this will be an inefficiency. While we readily 
acknowledge that governing boards' central staff can be expensive and they 
may be "top heavy" (and we have seen some of these), the only measure to 
be considered is: Hill additional money spent in the Regents' Central Of« 
fice save money for the state overall or will it cost money? It could only 
be justified if it improves the quality and/or there is a corresponding re- 
duction in cost on the various campuses which are currently providing the 
services. At the present time, the Regents' staff is, in effect, using 
staff members on the various campuses to help in the gathering of informa^ 
tion. Each of the Presidents is justifiably unhappy on many occcisions 
about the requests made by the Regents' Office for information. In many 
instances^ an additional staff member in the Regents' Office might accom- 
plish what the equivalent of three or four staff members on the various 
campuses could accomplish in the way of gathering information. In this 
respect, there should be a substantial savings to the state if there were 
some increases in the Regents' Office staff. 

If It is felt that a professional staff of this scope would not be in 
the best interest of the state of South Dakota > we recommend that there be 
one governing board for the state colleges, another governing board for the 
universities and the School of Mines and an overall coordinating board which 
would not be involved in any administrative matters but would coordinate 
only budgets and academic programs . This coordinating board would not get 
involved in such matters cis dormitory design, faculty salaries, or other 
natters of that nature. It would probably have to meet three or four times 
a year. Of the two alternatives, we strongly support the former but wish 
to emphasize that the dememds on a single governing board are so very great 
that an adequate professional staff in the Regents' Office is mandatory to 
insure coordinated effort which results in the best interests of the state 
of South Dakota. We are not anxious to develop a large staff but in our 
opinion if recommendations of the various study committees are adopted, the 
Regents' staff will have to be increased by a minimum of 2-3 persons in the 
near future. 



2. The Regents should be renamed the Regents of the South Dakota System of 
Higher Education . 

We st5>port Coimiittee C's recoiiinendation for two reasons. First, it em- 
phasizes that we Indeed have a system of higher education in the state of 
which all institutions are a part and secondly, the term "higher education" 
more clearly defines the role of the Regents than does "Regents of Education". 

3. Regents may not be residents of counties in which thege are public in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

There are many theoreticcd arguments in favor of permitting Regents to 
reside in any county in the state* From the very practical standpoint, we 
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think that Regents should not be appointed if they reside in counties in 
which there is located a state college or university. It can be argued 
that one can always appoint a Regent who will rise above local vested in- 
terests and speak for the best interests of the entire state. While there 
are people who can do this, it puts them in an extremely difficult position 
and it is much easier for a Regent to vote in favor of something contrary 
to the interests of a given community if he lives 50 miles away than if he 
lives immediately in that community. Our observation of those instances 
where Regents are appointed from counties in which there is a state college 
or \iniversity is that without exception, they have had negative results. 
We think it is erroneous to conclude that large numbers of South Dakota 
residents are disenfranchised when they are not eligible for appointment 
to the Board of Regents. This implies that others who are appointed from 
outside the county cannot adequately represent those people in matters of 
higher education. We doubt that this is true. Similarly we feel strongly 
that while a number of people would not be eligible there are still enough 
people in the remaining part of the state to offer outstanding service while 
serving as a Regent* 



\ t 

f if. Not more than three Regents may be graduates of any public institution 

of higher education in South Dakota . 

I While thare is every reason to believe that a graduate of one of the 

^ ^ institutions may adequately represent others when serving as a Regent, 

^ we nevertheless feel there should be a limit on the number who may be 

f |; graduates of any one South Dakota public institution of higher education 

J 2* because from the practical standpoint, other institutions will wtrnder if 

I their interests can be adequately represented. It isn^t a matter of what 

i |r actually takes place ~ it is a matter of what takes place in the minds 

I I; of some people and we see no reason why there should not be a restriction 

I placed on the number who do graduate ft?om any one institution and who 

J i§f- serve on the Board of Regents. 

I 5. The Regents should continue to be present for institutions^ ceremonial 

I ^ events such as commencement but should not designate anyone as an "in- 

I ^ stitutional representative" . 

I The 1960 HEW study recommended against the designation of an "institu- 
tional representative". In 1966, at a Regents* meeting a motion was passed 
which called for the abolishment of this policy. It was reinstated the next 

I meeting. While the intent of the reinstatement of the policy in 1966 was 
primarily to insure that there be a regential representative present for 
commencement, etc., on each campus, nevertheless there can be a tendency 
to believe than an institutional representative is appointed to represent 

I the best interests of a given institution. Although not intended to do so, 
this policy can provide a tacit encouragement for institutional personnel 
to bring business matters directly to the attention of their "institutional 
I m representative" with the hopes that he can directly assist them in their 

§ 1 problems. We favor all Regents getting better acquainted with the problems 

on each campus and would encourage them to avail themselves of opportunities 

I to learn more of the activities at each institution. We further encourage 
regential representation at ceremonial campus events. This can be done 
without designating a Regent as "institutional representative". 

ERLC 
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6. The School for the Visually Handicapped should become an administrative 
agency of Northern State College effective July 1» 197 2 > Th^ School for 
the Deaf should become an administrative agency of the University of 
South Dakota effective July 1» 1972 > 

There have been many discussions about the governance for the School for 
the Visually Handicapped and School for the Deaf. Suggestions have been 
made that these two institutions come under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Education. At one time, they were under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Charities and Corrections. They have been administrative units of the 
Board of Regents since 19U5. Although they are not institutions of higher 
education, we believe that they function effectively under the Regents of 
Education. At the present time. Northern State College provides a number 
of a iministrative and academic services to the School for the Visually Handi- 
capped. There could be a natural relationship between the special education 
program at Northern State College and the School for the Visually Handicapped. 
We believe that the best arrangement would be for the School for the Visually 
Handicapped to become an administrative agency under the jurisdiction of 
northern State College and to be operated by that institution. 

The University of South Dakota has a strong program in special educa- 
tion and could work effectively with the School for the Deaf at Sioux Falls. 
We think that the School for the Deaf should become an administrative unit 
of the University of South Dakota for the best interests of the state. 



7. Committee C recommended that the title of the principal executive officer 
of the Regents be "Chancellor of Higher Education". This recommendation has 
been supported by the Presidents' Advisory Committee, Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee, Student Advisory Committee, and Citizens' Advisory Committee. We 
have elected not to make any recoraaendation with respect to a name change 
primarily because the recommendation may be misconstrued. The organization 
chart approved by the Regents in February, 1969, is an appropriate one and 
the policy on procedure to be followed by the institutions and Commissioner 
which was approved by the Regents at the same time is also desirable. We 
believe this arrangement has been working rather well in that it does make 
possible strong coordination but at the same time enables each of the insti- 
tutions to retain its identity. 

The term "Commissioner of Higher Education" is generally misunderstood. 
Most people generally associate it with being a political appointment or an 
elected office such as Commissioner of Public Utilities or Commissioner of 
School Lands. While this creates no major problems, it does make identifi- 
cation with the academic community much more difficult. In addition, im- 
portant correspondence at the national level is generally sent to Presidents 
and Chancellors but not often to Commissioners of Higher Education. It is 
most important that the Regents' Central Office receive this kind of cor- 
respondence. 

There is considercJ^le merit in renaming the position (with no change in 
duties) but if consideration of such a recommendation jeopardizes the balance 
of the Master Plan, we would not be in favor of it. 
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8. There should be an advisory council formed for the purpose of coor- 
dinating the educational activities of the state > 



The council should consist of representatives from the Department of 
Public Instruction, Division of Vocational Education, private colleges. Re- 
gents, legislators, students and the lay community • While the Regents, pri- 
vate colleges. Department of Public Instruction, and Division of Vocational 
Education are autonomous, there is no doubt that there is an interrelation- 
ship in that the programs being developed by one agency certainly have some 
impact upon the others. There is merit in each of these agencies being au- 
tonomous but the long range plans should be carefully - coordinated for the 
best interests of all. 



9. All non-parochial post- secondary institutions which offer courses for ' 
collegiate credit and which receive state aid will come under the juris- 
diction of the Regents of Education . 

At the present time, all of the public institutions of higher education 
come imder the jurisdiction of the Regents of Education. If at some time 
in the future (and we strongly recommend against it) other institutions 
award college level credit, they should come under the aegis of the Regents 
of Education in order to assure adequate coordination. 
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NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. liOCATIOMS AND NAMES 



General: 

As previcmsly indicated, the fundamental problem of higher education in 
South Dakota is having more colleges and universities than can properly be 
supported by the state* There may have been a;tiroe when seven was an appro- 
priate number for South Dakota with limited transportation facilities but 
it is not appropriate now. 



Recommendations : 

1^ The number of state colleges and universities should be decreased 
from seven to four> Dakota State College and Southern State College 
should be closed^ Efforts should be made to sell the campuses or 
put them to some other \ise> Black Hills State College snoula I)ec<»ne 
a junior college branch of South Dakota School of Mines £ Technology > 
(see role of each institution > ) - 

There is no doubt in our mind that if we would close two institutions or 
even three we would save money for the state of South Dakota and improve the 
quality of education in the long run even if we could not dispose of the pre- 
sent buildings on the campuses* Committee C said, "When divested of emotion, 
a case for continuing into the future seven four-year institutions offering 
similar programs is difficult to make, if not impossible*" 

This recommendation will come as a shock to some, and will be greeted 
with enthusiasm by many others* A number of people will no doubt believe 
that while this recommendation should have been heeded in 1950, it is now 
too late to follow* We are fearful that in 1990 people will wonder why some 
institutions weren^t closed in 1970* It is granted that a more propitious 
time to have taken this action would have been 20 or 30 years ago when far 
less was invested in the buildings* One might argue that too much money 
is now invested on the can5>uses at Southern State College ind Dakota State 
College to close them* We disagree with this* The total investment on both 
campuses is approximately $9 million* We estimate that from $1 - $1 1/2 mil- 
lion in operating costs could be saved each year if the students now enrolled 
on those two campuses enrolled in the remaining institutions* The amount 
saved each year would soon offset the increase in investment needed on the 
remaining campuses* 

To close the campuses is an iiQ>lied admission of earlier mistakes* 
Virtually every well-known company in the United States has at one time or 
another made major errors* When a business firm finds that it made a mistake, 
if it is wise it will not continue with the mistake but "cash in its losses" 
and proceed in a different direction* It is better to admit a mistake and 
minimize the losses than to continue with a bad decision with further resul- 
tant losses* 

However painful certain moves might be, certainly there is precedence 
for them, and once they are implemented, it is never as bad as was suggested* 
Perhaps the best example of this is when a decision was made several years 
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ago to move the South Dakota School for the Blind from Gary to Aberdeen, 
There was a great deal of pressure against such a move but now several years 
later » it is almost unanimously agreed that it was for the long run best 
interest of the state to make such a move. 

One need only to look toward private enterprise where decisions have 
been made fairly regularly in recent years to abandon an operation. For 
example, decisions have been made to phase out meat packing plants in 
South Dakota as well as in a number of other states throughout the country. 
There was a time when the packing plant was appropriate and was profitable 
to the coaspany* The fact that this may have been true at one time is no 
longer justification for it to continue to operate at a loss, and while 
we gralit that higher education is different than private industry » we 
think that we can learn some things from private- industry. 

An argument used against closing one or more of the institutions is 
that it would cost more money because the institutions which would most 
likely be closed have lower costs per student than does the University 
of South Dakota or South Dakota State University. This is a misleading 
argument and one that does not hold water. Either South Dakota State Uni- 
versity, the University of South Dakota or Northern State College could 
easily absorb the additional students at less cost than what is now being 
paid to operate the campuses which would be dosed. 

There is a common feeling among the smaller institutions that the 
larger institutions are getting the lion's share of the money, getting 
money for expensive programs that could better be used on the smaller cam* 
puses and, in fact, siphoning the lifeblood from the small colleges to the 
larger ones. Conversely, there is a feeling on the larger campuses that 

there is no reason for the existence of the small campuses, that their 
operations are relatively inefficient and that if the smaller campuses 
were simply eliminated, that money could be better spent on the bigger 
campuses. There may be some truth in both of these. 

It is a rather curious fact that one of the institutions which has 
consistently argued that it is the "most efficiently or second most effi- 
ciently operated" at the same time asks for more money for its operation* 
because it is a smaller institution that has certain "fixed" costs such 
as the expense of a coaching staff, a band, and other expenses which may 
be almost as large on a smaller campus as a larger one. While this may be 
a justifiable argument for more funds (and greater costs per student), it 
may very well also be an argument for institutional consolidation and is 
certainly an admission that there are certain costs which are somewhat 
greater accordingly on the small campus than the large one. 

We know of no really comprehensive studies done on relative costs of 
operation of can^uses of different sizes. We are familiar with two or 
three efforts along these lines and on the basis of limited information, 
it woxild appear that there are real economies to be achieved as an insti- 
tution increases in size from 500 to perhaps 2,000. There are additional 
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economies from 2,000 to 5,000 students but the economies are not as dramatic. 
There is some indication that there may be a leveling off of economies at 
about the 5,000 - 7,000 student mark (depending upon the type of institu- 
tion), and somewhat after that point, there may actually be a dis-economy. 
If, in fact, this is correct, this would be typical of long-run average 
cost curves for non-educational firms as well. From the practical stand- 
point, it would appear to us that the efficiency of the three smallest in- 
stitutions could be dramatically improved with increases in student enroll- 
ments, that the per student cost would be somewhat improved at the next two 
institutions in terms of student enrollments, and that our two largest in- 
stitutions may be at or approaching optimum size from the efficiency stand- 
point. Furthermore, speaking strictly from the economics of the situation, 
this could be used as a powerful argument against a single University of 
South Dakota which would have more than 20,000 students enrolled. If 5,000 
or 6,000 students would be the optimum size campus, this could also be used 
as a very good argument for having only four institutions of piiblic higher 

education in the state. 

2. (A second choice if Recommendation 1 is not implemented. ) 

If it is considered impractical to close any of the campuses^ Dakota 
State College should become a junior college branch of South DakotaT 
State University. Southern State College should become a junior 
college and technical college branch of the University of South 
Dakota , fsee recommendations for the role of each institution.) 

3. There should be a single comprehensive state college for Western 
South Dakota. The main campus would be at Rapid City with a junior 
college branch at Spearfish . (See recommendations for role of each 
institution. ) 

4. If Southern State College becomes a branch of the University of 
South Dakota, it should be renamed the University of South Dakota 
at Springfield. If Dakota State College becomes a branch of South 
Dakota State University, it should be renamed South Dakota State 
University at Madison. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAMS AND ROLE OF EACH INSTITUTION 



GENERAL 

The role of each institution must be well defined and followed but 
necessary flexibility must be built into adjust to changing conditions. 
As we look at the academic programs and determine which ones should be 
eliminated, which ones should be consolidated, which ones should be added, 
we must look well in^o the future concerning needs and costs. Decisions 
must not be based on possible savings or expenses in 1971*72 but instead 
1980-81. 

Following are some general observations: 

1. The institutions have done an acceptable job of preparing 
students considering the amount of funding that has been 
made available. 

2. Far too much money has been spent in adding new programs 
instead of strengthening existing ones. 

3. There are far too many courses of fewer than 10 students. 

Far too much money has been spent in adding to the graduate 
programs when this money could have been better spent 
strengthening the undergraduate programs and adding to 
the library. 

5. There has been a natural tendency for the larger institu- 
tions to attempt to duplicate what is being offered at the 
largest institutions in the country and for the state col- 
leges to attempt to duplicate what the University of South 
Dakota and South Dakota State University are doing. The 
exception to this is the highly specialized School of Mines. 

6. In order to achieve most of the things we would like to 
achieve in higher education, two things will be required. 
First t we roust have additional help from the Legislature 
in terms of dollars and secondly > we must do some consoli- 
dation of programs from one campus to the other and within 
a given campus . 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 



General: 

It has often been said that colleges and universities have a three- 
fold purpose — teaching, research, and service. We agree, but while we 
would like to think that all are coinpleroentary , too often they are compe- 
titive. To the extent that they are competitive, we think that first priority 
has to go to the teaching function and that second priority must then be 
given to the research and public service function. To this end, one might 
raise the question, "What is the function of a state college or university?" 
It is our opinion that many colleges and universities throughout the country 
have been attenuating to be all things to all people and all areas for too 
long a period of time> We recognize that some feel rather strongly that 
the colleges have not done what they should and that they are obligated to 
do more than provide teaching for students. While we think that quite often 
colleges and universities are uniquely qualified to solve some of the nation* s 
problems, we do not feel that they are the only institutions which are in a 
position to do this. 



General Reccnnnendation 1: 

There should be a number of major changes in curriculxam on each campus . 
This shouia involve consolidation, elimination and> in a few instances , 
additions. 

A major area of concern of the entire Master Plan should be that of 
curricul\im. There has been a tendency to expand programs on all campuses, 
and this has resulted in some unnecessary duplication which must be elimi- 
nated. One only has to look at the list of programs proposed by each of 
the state institutions for the period extending through 1975-76 in order 
to register considerable alarm. For example, SDSU proposed 15 addi- 
tional Master *'S programs and 11 additional Doctoral programs; USD - 28 
additional Master* s programs and 14 Doctoral programs; SDSM&T - 3 addi- 
tional Doctoral programs; NSC - 2 Doctoral programs and lU Master* s pro- 
grams; BHSC - 1 Doctoral and 10 Master* s programs; DSC - 15 Master *s pro- 
grams; and BSC - 1 Master* s program. It is recognized, of course, that 
the institutions were submitting what they would like to have under pre- 
sumably ideal conditions, but nevertheless, it does provide insight into 
the kinds of programs which might develop in the absence of strong coor- 
dination. If we cannot adequately support the existing graduate programs, 
it seems imprudent to suggest a rather wholesale increase in them at the 
same time. 

Although it is quite often a painful step to consolidate or eliminate 
programs, certainly the argument that we shouldn*t do such a thing because 
the programs are of long standing or there has been a tradition or history 
of this is essentially irrelevant. Academic programs must be stabject to 
constant attention and change. A nxirober of programs and majors have been 



South Dakota Higher Education Facilities Study, 1968. 
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consolidated and/or dropped on each of the campixses in years gone by* As 
exaioples, majors in Foreign Languages, Philosophy, Art, and others have 
been dropped at Southern in Recent years* A Master of Science in Nuclear 
Engineering was dropped at SDSM&T in 1967* NSC eliminated programs in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Nursing many years ago* SDSU consolidated 
Poultry Science and Animal Science as well as Agronomy and Plant Pathology* 
They also eliminated a program in Aeronautical Engineering and Pnctical 
Creamery* A program in Aviation Training was discontinued at BHSC as 
was one in Home Economics many, many years ago* The Department of Applied 
Science was eliminated from USD in 1967* This was a residual of an old 
Engineering program which was given up by the University in 1932* Similarly, 
a Department of Home Economics was eliminated at USD in 1967* More recently, 
the Ph*D* program in Zoology was dropped as well as the Ph*D* program in 
Chemistry* If one wishes to use the argument that history would indicate 
we should continue with tfte present programs, we would respond that history 
would indicate that there has been and should continue to be a provision 
for necessary changes of programs on each of the campuses * 

On October 19, 1970, this office sent a letter to the Presidents asking 
them to list what they considered to be their jPl, #2, and #3 problems since 
they have been President* Each President listed as his #1 problem lack of 
operating budget or lack of facilities or lack of funding or sopethin|p else 

related directly to the budget* A number of items were listed as the second 
and third most difficult problems but the second most commonly mentioned 
problem was inability to make curriculxim changes* It is rather interesting 
to note that, on the one hand, the most critical problem was considered to 
be lack of funds and on the other hand, another very serious problem was 
the inability to effect curriculum changes* These two are directly related* 

We are very much in favor of some curriculum changes but feel very 
strongly that all too often curriculum changes really mean additional pr o- 
gramsT It would seem to us that if money and curriculum changes are tne 
two major problems on the various campuses, we must then determine how we 
are going to alleviate these two problems* At the risk of repeating our«* 
selves, we feel rather strongly that one way to alleviate the money prob- 
lem is to obtain more money from the Legislature and the other is to con- 
solidate academic programs* We favor both* 

A study by the Commission on Financing Higher Education, New York, 
19S2, indicated that perhaps the biggest area for improved efficiency was 
in curriculum reform* Further tb*^ study indicated that "in order to pro- 
mote their own special competence, professional schools tend to gather 
within their curriculum all needed courses of study regardless of whether 
they are provided elsewhere in the university* Some universities, in 
order to free productive scholars for the research regardless of how im- 
portant it may be, have permitted them to sever connections with the stu- 
dent body almost entirely* Departments tend to build empires often moving 
to become professional 'bailiwicks* of their own* Many courses, once 
started, continue a life of their own until they become knarled branches 
of the past left unpruned while new branches of learning grow all around 
them* Curricula changes should occur as a result of deliberate intention 
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rather than from casual growth. Many faculty menibers and department heads 
Mould do well to remember the eupherism of a distinguished British educator. 
Sir Richard Livingston, who said that a great teacher 'is known by the num- 
ber of valuable subjects that he declines to teach*/' 

Dr. Terrill H* Bell, in an address to the Education Commission of the 
States,. on July 10, 1970, (Dr. Bell is acting U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion), indicated "despite obvious complexities and difficulties, neverthe- 
less it seems to me that the times are more propitious today than ever be- 
fore for actually achieving the reform of our educational system." He 
want on further to say "in short we understand now that education will not 
obligingly change for the better only because we want it to change. We 
understand that educational reform is quite hard work and not simply a ^ 
golden shower of tax dollars, usucation obviously needs all the money it 
can get. But without a thoTOUgh \mderstanding of the problem we seek to 
solve and a rational plan for putting solutions into effect, we could 
spend and spend and still find ourselves tett'^years hence looking back on 
the 70^8 trith the same sense of puzzled frustration with which we reviewed 
the bO's." ^ 



The Commission on Financing Higher Education, New York, 1952, Columbia 
University Press, indicated "higher education cannot rightfully appeal for 
more si^port without satisfying the public that it is making the most of the 
resources already available to it. There are dangers in overdoing econony 
especially in educational institutions. Nonetheless, the present is no 
time to relax the effort to make educational operations more efficient. 
We are confident that there is still much to be done on this score." 



General Recommendation 2: 

All program consolidation or elimination will be carried out over a 
period of time such that problems inherent therein will be minimized. 

Where a program is closed, it may be desirable to do so over ^ two 
or three-year time period in order to accommodate students. Thic vlll 
also alleviate possible relocation problems of faculty members. 
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Specific Recommendations: 



1, There should be only one professional achool or college of each type 
in South Dakota^ That is^ there should coly be one professional 
College of Agriculture » College of Business » College of Education y 
College of Engineering, College of Nursing, etc> 

2. The Haster's degree and major in Geology at the University of South 
Dakota should be suspended and only service courses offered* The 
State Geological Survey should be moved to ^^^^^y ^ 

m conjunction witn tne program in Geology at s,p* scnooi ot nines 

Technology* 

The programs in Geologjr are somewhat small and relatively expensive. 
The dtfpth of the programs would be improved if the two programs were 
combined. There should be some cost savings in the consolidation but 
^e recommendation is mmde primarily from the quality stan^oint, 

3« The Oniversltv of South Qakota shall be the sola Institutly effyrlng 
a program fcr school administrators. It may be desirable to^^ner 
institutions to offer some course w6rk in this ar*ea in cooperation" 
with the Univewity of South Dakota but the degree will be awarded 
by the University of South Dakota. 

This has been discussed with the School Superintendents* Executive 
Committee and with a number of others and is almost unanimously 
agreed that one institution can easily produce all of the school 
administrators needed in this state each year. To have more than 
one institution offering such a program is to dilute the quality 
and increase the cost. It is true» of course > that some people 
have to travel further in order to pick \q> this program but if one 
has to choose between convenience and equality* he must choose the 
latter. 



If. Each institution will determine if more than one department » divi- 
sion, or college is off ering course work in a given area on that 
campus and if so^ will study this carefully to see if its contintiar. je 
is desirable^ A full report will be made to the Regents. 



5. A report will be submitted by each institution to the Regents as 
to when each of its programs was approved. In the event no off i* > 
cial approval was ever given, a rejiistification must be presented. 



6. In the event it is decided that Southern State College is closed , 
all of the technical education shoiad be transferred to a 

whirh wmild be deatmated the technical education center 
for the state." 
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7. Moge use rou st be mad^ of the intftrdisciDlinarv approach on the cain> 
puses and among the campuses > There must be very close cooperation 
between the various departments on a given campus (and perhaps con- 
solidation of departments) and cooperative arrangements will le 
developed among the various campuses in order to improve the c^xiality 
of some of the academic programs > 

There is evidence that some departments or divisions on a given cam- 
pus sometimes make efforts to achieve "autonomy" and to operate inde- 
pendently of others on the campus. This is « very bad trend. While 
we would M^'^e to have staff members of national reputation on each 
of the canvi-ses in all of the disciplines, we think it unlikely that 
we are going to be able to do so. Consecuently^ where the talents 
of a number of departments can be utilized in developing' cooperative 
programs, this must be done. It might very well be that in some in- 
stances no cne campus can develop a strong program in a certain area 
but that by working with one or more other campuses, such a quality 
program could be developed. While there are always problems of 
cooperation in such matters, these can be overcome and should be 
encouraged. . 

/here will be a "common market" of faculty whereby an outstanding 
faculty member at institution A may occasionally teach one or more 
courses at institution B. This might be necessary because institu- 
tion B may not have a faculty member with similar qualifications in 
- a given area. Similarly, B might have a faculty rweiriber who would 
go to A occasionally to teach courses. Such arrangements will tend 
to reduce overall costs and improve the quality of program. 

8. We recommend that each campus develop a imiqueness and develop 
one or more strong procams which will be unique to that campus 
^ and perhaps any other in the country. Such programs would be of 

: h outstanding quality and would help develop tne reputation of the 
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9. Recomendations concerning Nursing, Pharmacy, and Medicine wiU be 
made when the Medical School study is finished « 

It should not be' concluded that those programs not referred to specifically 
in this Master Plan are ^proved once and for alJ.. All academic programs 
must be subject to continuoxis review and provision shotdd be made for the 
addition of new courses and programs if desirable and for the elimination 
of tiiose if their continuance is not desirable. 

For additional recommendations, see narrative for Industrial Arts, Engineering, 
Special Education and Graduate Programs. 
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Graduate Programs 



Recommendat ion ; 

All Ph»D> programs at South Dakota State University » University 
of South Dakota and South Dakota School of Mines 6 Technology 
and Master's programs at Northern State College and Black Hills 
State College must be rejustified to the Regents and if they 
cannot be re justified, they will be dropped. 

At the present time there are 1U6 Masters programs and 31 doctoral 
programs in the state college and universities. Ph.D. programs are very 
expensive often costing from four to ten times as much per semester hour 
credit as undergraduate programs and ^J2e much of the Ph.D. stqiport comes 
from outside sources, nevertheless a sizable amount of state funds goes 
into them. With limited financial resources, a decision has to be made as 
to whether those state funds going into Ph.D. programs are better spent 
there, at the Master's level, or at the Bachelor's degree level. Fi^^t 
priority should, be given to undergraduate programs, then Master's programs, 
and finally Ph.D. programs. We have the feeling that a number of doctorates 
have been approved because of internal institutional as well as external 
pressures. It is natural an any campus fcr the faculty to want graduate 
programs and to put pressure on the Department Chairman, the Dean and the 
President for such programs. The Presidentis, in turn, make the reauest to 
the Regents who have. not always been in a good position to evaluate the merits 
of them. There are far more Ph.D. and Masters programs in existence in 
South Dakota than oan be justified. The sig>ply of Ph.D. holders is much 
greater than the demand. 

According to a report of Dr.- hymn Glenny, the national production of 
doctorates almost tripled from 1958-19t ---from not quite 9,000 to almost 
26,000. By 1976-77 the United- States Office of Education estimates that 
38^700 will be produced per/year~about 13,000 more than in 1969. Dr. 
Glenny said further that, ""In the fall of 1969, reports circulated that 
only half the new doctorates in physics produced the previous year were 
employed and that nearly half the unen^lpyed doctorate holders literally 
besieged the members of the Modem Language Association and American 
Historical Asoociation at the annual meetings. They wanted jobs. It 
appears that we have a surplus of doctorates in many fields — a surplus which 
threatens to go 3 j?ger and to cover almost all fields in the next year or so." 

It is estimated that by 1980 there will be almost 25,000 new doctorates 
av^lable for teaching but only about 12,000 vacancies, even if we inprov^ 
the student-faculty ratio. Several prestigious institutions including 
Harvard and Yale have fotind in necessary to siibstantially reduce the number 
of graduate enrollments. Despite all of this, the pressures on the part 
of the newly authorized doctorate institutions for additional new programs 
continues. Similarly, with requests from state colleges for authority to 
provide advanced degrees. With respect to the economics of the situation, 

T. Opening Address, Annual Meeting of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
June 11, 1970, Houston, Texas. 
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a recent estimate by the National Science Foundation placed total graduate 
education costs for the nation in 1970 in excess of undergraduate expenditures. 
Yet the ratio of \indergraduate to graduate enrollment is ten to one>3 The 
new programs which are frequently small in number are particularly expensive 
at the graduate level. Allowing for an attrition factor. Dr. Allan Cartter 
estimates the average cost of science degrees to be approximately $62,000.^ 
Hith this in mind, a decision has to be made of the value to be received by 
investing dollars in doctorcil programs as opposed to investing the same 
amount of money in some other level of education. The truth of the matter 
is we are going to have to set priorities between graduate and undergraduate 
programs. 

Dr. Glenny went on to point out that "elimination of a program has trau- 
matic effects. The institution and its faculty work long difficult hours in 
planning and getting the programs tinderway even on a linited scale ... no 
school really wants to give up a program although an objective view of it 
might indicate otherwise." Dr. Glenny was critical of some of the Southern 
states which "as a whole offer a clearcut case ... in which aspirations 
of faculty and adninistrators and political logrolling in the legislatures 
have created many low quality doctorate programs while also impairing the 
quality of undergraduate programs." 

There is no shortage of Ph.D.s in the country except in a few limited 
areas nor is there expected to ce in the forseeable futxire. The Carnegie 
Commission is considering recommending that there be no more than 100 doctoral 
granting institutions in the country. It is not true that you have to have 
a Ph.D. program in order to have a viable tmdergraduate program. To the 
extent that the programs are conrplementaiy, it may be desirable but such is 
not always the case and far too often tiiay are coB?)etitive. There is every 
evidence that a Ph.D. program quite pften detracts from the undergraduate 
program in that sometimes faculty membex^ involved in the doctoral program 
are not particularly interested in working with the undergraduate students. 

We recognize that in many instances a stong graduate program may be 
conducive to the development of a quality undergraduate program. Further, 
it is recognized that it* is sometimes easier to attract faculty members if 
a graduate prograoi is available. Another argument in favor of graduate 
programs is that their presence is of assistance in attracting federal 
funds. We think that in far too many instances graduate programs and 
research are carried out at the e9q>ense of the undergraduate programs. 
Our first concern must be toward undergraduate progr>ams and only after 
they are satisfactory can graduate programs be fully supported. We further 
believe that in most instances one can develop outstanding undergraduate 
programs without any graduate offerings. As proof of this, one can list 
dozens of quality institutions (usually private) which have only a four- 
year program. 



2. Ann Heiss cites this estimate in her study. Doctoral Education in 
Prestigious Universities, Center for Research and Development in Higher Education 
University of California, Berkeley. 

3. Author's underlining. 

Reflections on the Cost of Graduate Education, A Paper presented at 
the Woodshole Conference on the Future of Graduate Education, August, Table I 
adjusted. 
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Dr. Lewis B. Mayhew, Professor of Higher Education at Stanford Univeristy, 
indicated at a meeting at the University of Indiana, "If present plans mate- 
rialize, there will be a severe oversupply of holders of Ph.D.s and Master's 
Degrees by 1980." He further indicated that there had been too much emphasis 
on rapid expansion of graduate training and research. He praised Harvard 
University's Graduate School of Arts and Science which has announced a 
plan to reduce graduate enrollment by 20 percent within five years. Dr. 
Mayhew suggested that other large institutions with a capacity for graduate 
training do the same. He said further "without heavy involvement in grad- 
uate work, college faculties might find the time and information to try to 
inprove undergraduate education. Further it might remove some of the con- 
descension felt toward the simple undergraduate college." 

According to a recent article in the Chronicle of Higher Education, a 
special commission on the job market in modern languages will recommend 
that no new Ph.D. programs in English or Foreign Languages be established 
and that enrollments in existing programs be c\irtailed by the 1971-72 
academic year. The Modern Language Association predicted that the nximber 
of new full-time positions would decrease 3U percent over the next five 
years. 

Representative Edith Green, from Oregon, in an address before the Education 
Commission of the States at Denver, Colorado, on Friday, July 10, 1970, 
indicated that "^the laist ten years have been a euphoric period of growth — 
in enrollments and federal support for research, facilities, student aid, 
in state subventions in academic salaries — we are now coming down to earth 
with a thud. The Bull Market is over, and I see little indication on the 
federal, state or foundation front to suggest that it will return soon. 
Like any other industry that has lived for years with 10 percent growth 
rates and suddenly has to adjust to a more normal 2 percent - 3 percent^ we 
will find it difficult to adapt to this less exhilarating pace. Ac a 
resxilt, to carry 'the economic analogy a step farther, our equivalent of 
capital goods industry — that is, our graduate schools — may be entering 
a long period of overproduction and excess capacity." Further she said, "For 
too long the educational system and the projection of our real manpower needs 
have been passing each other arrogantly and blissfully like warships in the 
night." 

Representative Green said further, "... I would as readily point the 
finger at that well-healed clique among educational planners who themselves 
oriented toward academic degrees and sometimes literally submerged in the 
•wonderfulness' of those degrees, seem not to care about manxifacturing a 
surplus of more Ph.D.s and quite honestly, often pay little heed to relevant 
manpower predictions." She said further, "just as the Federal Government 
must remain concerned less they become nothing moro than sleeping mandarins 
on a remote and lazy Potomac, the educational community must be aware that 
they are not ruled by an 'autocrosy of sheepsV^ns", a dictatorship of degree 
merchants', and thus collapse in all of the hot air of a paper credentials 
menia." 

Finally, a further argument in favor or reducinj or not approving additional 
graduate programs is that not only are they expensive but they require far moro 
in the way of library resources than imdergraduate programs. 
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Engineering 
Recommendation : 

There should be one College of Engineering in South Dakota > 



According to information received from Engineering Education, January, 
1970, there was a total of 233,530 undergraduate students and 3^,312 graduate 
students enrolled in Engineering in the United States (not including part- 
time students)* Enrollment in Engineering in South Dakota this last year 
was soioewhat less than 2,000* In somewhat different terms, this means there 
was one Engineering student for each 335 persons in South Dakota and nationally, 
the figure is one for each 750 persons. In other words. South Dakota's en-* 
rollment in Engineering is substantially more than twice as much per 100,000 
as for the country as a whole. Indeed a number of states with substantially 
r.ore industry and with far more people than South Dako ta ^ ave the sane num- 
ber or fewer Colleges of Engineering. Iowa has on3^~Jtwo Colleges of Engineer- 
ing and is giving some consideration to closing one of them although no action 
was taken on this last year when it was considered. Idaho has one College 
of Engineering with approximately 800 students enrolled. Oregon has one 
state College of Engineering with about three times the population of South 
Dakota. Kentucky has two Co3.1eges of Engineering with about 2,000 students 
enrolled. Illinois has only four times as many Colleges of Engineering with 
almost 20 times the population. Minnesota has one College of Engineering 
with several times the population of South Dakota. 



f The most recent cost information from Illinois shows that Engineering 
instruction in that state costs more than twice as much as the average of 
all other disciplines combined . While we do not know the actual cost per 
credit hour of Engineering in South DaJcota, we believe that the relation- 

fship between Engineering costs and other costs in South Dakota are not 
greatly different than those in Illinois. The primary factors to be con- 
sidered in making a recommendation concerning the number of Colleges of 
^ Engineering are as follows: 
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1. Quality 

2. Cost 

3. Student Need 

4. Demand for engineers in South Dakota 

5. Industrial Development 

6. Public service to the state of the Colleges of Engineering 
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1. Quality 



Of great importance is the quality of programs at the undergraduate 
and graduate level. Both of our present Colleges of Engineering are doing 
acceptable work at the undergraduate level. Graduate programs are barely 
acceptable at the Master's level and the Ph.D. programs are clearly in- 
adequate. If we are going to have any graduate programs, we think they 
would be greatly strengthened by a consolidation of the two campuses. 
There would be much greater depth at the graduate level if the faculties 
from the two campuses were combined. 

A modest program in Agricultural Engineering should be continued at 
SDSU at the undergraduate level. There are a number of programs in farm 
mechanization, agriculture mechanization and/or agricultural engineering 
throughout the country that are not particularly expensive and which do 
not involve a large number of faculty members. In order to have a really 
good program in Agricultural Engineering, it would be desirable to have 
one or more staff members in Civil Engineering and Mechanical Engineering 
but this would represent a very modest investment. No large scale program 
in Agricultural Engineering can be justified in that the demand for agri- 
cultural engineers is extremely low and the demans for Ph.Ds in Agricultural 
Engineering is almost non-existent. 



2. Cost 

There is no question but that any objective economic analysis will 
indicate that there would be a cost savings by combining the two Colleges 
of Engineering . 

There are no great economies to be achieved at the freshman and sopho- 
more level because most of these classes are already adequate in size. How- 
ever, classes at the junior and senior level and particularly at the graduate 
level are small enough so that a number of additional students could be ab- 
sorbed into any of those with hardly any increase in cost. That is, it 
takes no more teachers to teach m students in the classroom than it does 
to teach seven. Engineering equipment is expensive and has to be duplicated 
when there are two Colleges of Engineering. As we look ahead, we know there 
will be major costs for equipment in the future. Much of the expensive equip- 
ment, while absolutely imperative to a good program, is idle much of the 
time. If the cost of that equipment could be distributed over a much larger 
number of students, it would improve efficiency of operation. We estimate 
that the yearly cost savings in operating costs based on today's prices 
would be on the order of $300,000. (See Appendix A ). This is a signi- 
ficant savings to South Dakota. A much greater savings, however, and one that 
will have to be faced soon as that of building costs. Construction of an 
engineering physics b\iilding on one of the campuses is anticipated for 1971. 
The other campus has recently asked for an engineering building. The state 
is going to have to answer the question, "Can we afford two new College of 
Engineering buildings when one would be quite adequate?". We strongly feel 
that the state should not make such an investment. 
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3« Student Need 

One College of Engineering can easily meet the needs of the students 
in South Dakota. While it is true that some students would have to travel 
a greater distance to obtain their education, the same thing is true for law 
students, medical students, and students in the College of Agriculture. One 
school in each of those instances is meeting the needs of the students and 
while there would be some added convenience to the students if we added an- 
other College of Agriculture, Law, Etc., the disadvantages would be far 
greater than the advantages. One of the arguments used against closing one 
of the Colleges of Engineering is that it would force some students to go 
out of state to obtain their Engineering education with the resultant loss 
of income to South Dakota. While this may be true, on the surface, it is 
eciually true that if we provided training for only 1^500 students' in Engineering, 
there would be maaey available (saved from the 500 Engineering Students) that 
might better be spent for the training of students in other areas. In other 
words, there is some indication that we are training more engineers than we 
need to in this state and in so doing perhaps forcing students majoring in 
other areas to go out of state for their education* While we are not 
recommending a College of Architecture, it is possible that we would be * 
better off with one College of Engineering and take the resultant savings 
and have a College of Arttiitecture. The students who are now going out of 
state for that kind of training would no longer have to* We think in such 
a manner we could meet the needs of the entire state for both engineers and 
architects whereas today, we are meeting the need of only the engineers. 
Or put in somewhat different terms, to the extent that engineering is 
eKpensive (and it is), it is just that much less money that we have available 
for the Medical School, the Law School and College of Agricult\jtre, and the 
various teacher-training programs. In terms of priorities, is it more 
important to keep two Collejges of Engineering with that much less money for 
other programs or to have one College of Engineering and free that money for 
the others? In our qpinion, it would be for the long run benefit of the 
state to have on^ one College of Engineering and take that money and spend 
it elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that althottgh South Dakota State University 
enrolls almost 800 students in Engineering, only about one-sixth of that 
number graduate each year. Apparently, there is a fairly high attrition 
somewhere along the way. We are led to believe that a number of students 
think they want to be engineers but after their sophomore year elect to go 
into something else. While we are inclined to think there would be fewer 
total people mai|oring in Engineering in South Dakota, we do not see this 
as a problem as there would still be far more than enoxigh graduates to 
meet the needs of the state. We doubt very seriously that the enrollment 
^t SDSU would drop significantly if it had no College of Engineering. We 
think that whatever drop there might be in Engineering would be virtually 
offset the first year by increases in enrollments in other areas. We fur- 
ther think that after three or four years the enrollment at SDSU would be 
just as high without a College of Engineering as it would be if it continued 
to have one. If engineering were to be transferred from SDSM6T, the 
enrollment of that campus could sharply increase with its new role. 
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H« Needs for Engineers in the State 



Clearly one College of Engineering can turn out all the engineers that 
are needed in the state now and in the foreseeable futiire. A high percent 
of the graduates leave the state. 

5. Industrial Development 

While one might offer as an argument the position that a College of 
Engineering is invaluable in attracting business and industry into the 
state, there has been no comprehensive study that we know of which shows 
that a College of Engineering is of major significance in attracting b\isi- 
-ness and industry. One can certainly cite isolated instances and there is 
little doubt but that the presence of a College of Engineering at Brookings 
was one of the factors considered when 3M decided to locate there. Never- 
theless, . 3M no doubt considered many other things before it took a look 
at the availability of a College of Engineering. According to our record, 
52 new firms have moved to South Dakota in the last two years. Of these, 
8 moved to Rapid City and to Brookings where Colleges of Engineering are 
located. The other went to towns and cities without a College of En- 
gineering. We think the value of the Colleges of Engineering in attract- 
ing business and industry is very greatly overrated. For several decades 
South Dakota had three programs in Engineering and more recently, two with- 
out significant industrial development. If two or three Colleges of Engineer- 
ing were unsuccessful in developing the state industrially in yea3?s gone by, 
we see no reason how why we should expect any major changes. It is o\ir 
opinion that if industrial development of South Dakota is desirable ^ it 
will occur regardless of engineering schools -if a real "push" is made in 
that direction. If such efforts are not made, industrialization will not 
take place regardless of the number of engineering schools. We believe 
that one fine College of Engineering is adequate to attract business nud 
industry to South Dakota. 

6. Meeting the needs of the State 

There is one College of Agriculture which satisfactorily meets the 
needs of the farmers and ranchers in South Dakota. There is no reason 
wl*y one College of Engineering cannot do the same thing from the public 
service standpoint. Although the colleges and universities might have 
some responsibility to assist new industries to get started in South 
Dakota, we believe that consulting firms should play the primary role. 



For a comprehensive analysis of Engineering, see Appendix A. - 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Recommendation : 

There shoixld be two programs in Induatfrial in the public colleges 

and universities in South Dakota, 

At present, fiye of our campuses are offering majors in Industrial Arts. 
We think that in too many instances the programs are not as strong as they 
should be* We recommend the consolidation of five programs into two for 
two reasons. First, without a doubt the quality of the programs will be 
substantially improved . Secondly, there will be a significant cost savings. 



Quality: 

At the present time, there are 17.25 FTE faculty employed on the five 
campuses to teach Industrial Arts. There were 86 graduates in 1980 and 
there were 423 students majoriiig in Industrial Arts this term. There are 
a total of 1,275 enrolled for the fall semester, 1970 (See Table A). In- 
dustrial Arts is no longer a matter of crafts and leather working. It in- 
cludes a number of areas among which are graphics, drafting, plastics, 
electronics and electricity, woods, metals, and crafts. At the present 
time, the largest program in Industrial Arts has six faculty members and 
the smallest one, one. We visited each of the campuses which offered 
Industrial Arts last spring and met with the Industrial Arts people 
eluding the Chairman. Each campus except one indicated that a quality 
progam should have at least one staff member in each area of Industrial 
Arts. They wanted this in order to improve the quality of the pro grams. 
However competent the staff member, we see no way for a one or twv -man 
program in Industrial Arts to be a quality program, particularly in the 
future. As a resxilt, we would like to see a concentration of all of the 
faculty members who teach Industrial Arts into one or two campuses as 
opposed to five. This then would give real depth to these two programs. 
Furthermore, we see no reason why two quality Industrial Arts programs 
could not graduate as many students as were graduated in 1970 and we 
also believe they could easily accommodate the number of majors enrolled 
in the fall of 1970. From the quality standpoint, there should be a 
very significant improvement if the programs were consolidated. 



Costs: 

Industrial Arts instruction is expensive. Two studies in another 
state-indicated' that the pjet* semester Hour cost of Industrial Arts is 
about 50% greater than the average for other disciplines. Physical 
plant costs were aliaost double. Virtually all of the courses are 
laboratory courses and somewhat limited in size. In addition, a large 
amount of rather expensive equipment is required to teach Industrial 
Arts. If the program is to be a quality program, certain pieces of 
e3q>ensive equipment (such as a numerical control machine) should be avail- 
able for the program. These machines may not be used frequently but 
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nevertheless they are important to have. If there are five qxiality pro- 
grams for Indxastrial Arts, we will need a large amoxmt of expensive equip- 
ment which is quite often idle. If we consolidate these programs on two 
canpuses, these pieces of expensive eqxdpment may be reduced from five to 
two but still be adequate to meet the needs. As an example, the numerical 
control machine costs anywhere from $25,000 to $100 ,000* If the average 

(cost is $50,000 and if five are purchased, the cost would be $250,000. If 
two are purchased, the cost would be $100,000— -a savings of $150,000 for 
one kind of machine. Other examples could be cited. 

A further cost savings will be in reducing the number of small classes. 
A total of 37 courses with ten or fewer students were offered during Fall 
semester, 1970. While we generally expect relatively small classes in the 
Industrial Arts labs, nevertheless, we could siibstantially reduce the num- 
ber of classes which have only five or six students and instead have them 
with 10, 12 or lU students. There is a limit, of course, to how many stu- 
dents a laboi'atory will hold but quite often the present laboratories are 
not used to capacity. 

It is interesting to note that there are 165 teachers of Industrial 
Arts in the state and an amount equal to more than 1/2 this number were 
graduated in the spring of 1970. It has frequently been said that there 
is a national shortage of Industrial Arts teachers but this certainly is 
no longer true in South Dakota. To produce more graduates would result 
in ••exporting" more Industrial Arts graduates to other states. 

Although we favor only two programs in Industrial Arts, it is recog- 
nized that a few courses in this area (primarily crafts) may be desirable 
on other campuses — especially for elementary teachers. 
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TABLE A 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAMS IN THE 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 



No. Of 

No. Of No. Of No. Of Majors Students Enrolled 

Institution Facility Graduates - 1970 Fall - 1970 Fall - 1970 



NSC 6 31 3it0 

SDSU 1* 11 30U 

BHSC •♦.25 ** W 93 220 

DSC 2 12 73 173 

SSC H 18 71 238 

17.25 86 «3 1,275 



* Interdisciplinary — Other departments provide much of the course 
work for Industrial Arts majors. 

** One has been retired but is still teaching full time. 



Special Education 



Recommendation : 

The only institution which offers graduate work in this area will 

be theUniversitv of South Dakota but all institutions o ffering teacher 
training should have some courses in this area. Northern StateCollege 
may continue to offer a major In special education an d BiacKHills State 
College wiU offer a minor \pless it is converted to a junior college. 

There is a major unmet demand for people with training in special edu- 
cation. This is a highly specialized kind of work and in most instances, 
somewhat expensive. Although we think that almost all teachers, particu- 
larly those at the elementary level, should have some course work in spe- 
cial education, we do not think it is necessary that all institutions offer 

a major in this area. 
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Course Size: 



Every effort will be roade to greatly reduce the number of coxirses 
with low enrolLiintst The topmissioner of Higher Education will work 
with the institutions in devaldplilg ways to overccne this proble»> 

There are far too Mny coursas with f^wer than five students and 
with between 5-»10 students currently offered on Mst of our state col- 
lege and university cainpuses. There are courses with fewer than 5 
students, Fall semester, 1970. Further, there are 53«f courses with be- 
tween 11-20. In other words, we are currently offering almost 1,000 
courses on the seven state college and university campuses with ten or 
fewer students. This is not as bad as iv. sounds. Hany of these courses 
are one-hour courses >Aich are offered over and above the instructor's 
normal load* In addition, large percentages of them are music cotirses 
where there is a *'l and 1" situation, that is, one instructor for each 
student in musical instruaents. We think over one-half of these small 
courses can be justified. On the other hand, that still leaves 
UOO-500 courses of very small enrollments but which nevertheless take 
the time of a teacher. 

If approximately 1/2 of the H56 courses of between 1-U students 
could be justified, this would mean that approximately 225 classes could 
be considered for poss^-ble savings. If these classes averaged 3 students 
each, it would mean a total of 675 students and if they were put into 
courses of 20 students on the average, it would mean a total of classes 
instead of 225. If we further assume that each of these small classes is 
taking the equivalent of 1/5 of a full-time instrurtor, it would mean US- 
instructors for these small classes. If they were "doubled up" into 
classes of 20 each, it would necessitate 34 classes or approximately 11 
faculty members. This would be a net savings of 35 FTE faculty members 
or approximately $350,000 per year. This is to say nothing of the savings 
which might be achieved by combining some of the small courses Utiich 
currently have between 5 and 10 students enrolled. 

We would propose to eliminate many of these small courses and take the 
resulting savi^ngs and put them to a better use for higher education. 
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Accreditation : 



Some questions have arisen concerning accreditation* 

It has alway been our thinking that^ in general, accreditating asso- 
ciations are more interested in the <mality of the programs than in the 
quantity" Despite all comments to the contrary » Doth North cwtral and 
NCATE are more interested in having a few first-^rate programs than a 
large number of mediocre ones. It is trxie^ of course , that in offering 
a good well*»rounded teacher training program » one must have» of necessity , 
course work in a number of areas. There is no disputing this. It does 
not follow » however t that each institution must have a large nuinber of 
majors in different areas in order to be accreditated or for the accrediting 
associations to feel they have a strong program. In fact» both of the accre*- 
diting associations ^^nst mentioned feel rather strongly that a number of in*- 
stitutions have overe)q>anded and their accreditation would 4>e ixy much better 
form if they contracted their operations. 

He made a personal visit to the North Central Association offices in 
Chicago on October 19, 1970 » at which time the Executive Director of the 
North Central Association* Mr. Norman Burns » said* ''I*m glad you are con- 
sidering sharpening the focus** (of higher education in South Dakota). In 
addition* Kr. Bums went on to say "if you sharpen the focus* the library 
problems will be somewhat reduced.'* 

In response to an inquiry last year* the National Council for Accra*- 
ditation of Teacher Education indicated that **it (consolidation of pro* 
grams) furthers the idea which NCATE has long had that institutions 
should tmdertake teaching programs in areas where they have strength and 
stay out of programs where they do not have strength.** They said further 
that such an effort **is completely in keeping with NCATE policy and the 
Council members would applaud the efforts of any state to see that only 
quality and first-^rate programs are offered.** 
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Importance of Geography: 



One sometimes hears the argument that all programs must be made 
convenient for students to maximize the number of students who can 
take advantage of them* In other words it is argued that location 5s 
of very great importance • We think that the location factor is not 
to be completely ignored but that it is far overrated* It is not 
difficult for any student in South Dakota to travel to the institution 
furthest away from his home* While we recognize that a number of 
students have limited financial resources and ideally need to connute 
to school in order to minimize the cost^ we also must point out that 
a very large number of stxidents are currently attending institutions 
more than 100 miles from home and in some instances » 300 » and this 
seems to be no great impediment to them inasmuch as they frequently 
return to their homes for weekends* Geography is of much less impor* 
tance today than it was 25 or 50 years ago* While it is true that 
we could probably increase the nii^er of students attending college if 
we increased the number of colleges and the number of programs in each 9 
one finally has to strike a balance between convenience and cost* The 
presence of 7 institutions is leaning too haavily in the direction of 
convenience* If we had unlimited financial resources* we would be in 
favor of each of the institutions being a very comprehensive institution 
with virtually all the majors in existence* We have heard no one argue 
that we need more than one Law School* more than one School of Agriculture 
more than one School of Business* or more than one School of Hedicine* 
Yet if one carried the location argument to an extreme* he would iilgue 
that we should have all of these on each of the campuses* If we really 
believe 100% in the location factor* we woxad have to add a large nurnber 
of colleges and universities in other parts of the state for the bf.:nefit 
\ r of those students who are more than 50 miles from one of our campuses* 

I I Obviously* the cost would be prohibitive* We believe that the geography 

argument is of minimum importance and should not be used to justifir a 
lirge number of high cost programs on each of the campuses* 
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As Dr. Davis said in his 1963 study, "for it is better to have a good 
quality education at some distance than a poor education next door". 
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Innovations and Experimental Programs: 



The surface has barely been scratched with respect to innovations 
and experimental programs in South Dakota. This is not to say that we 
should be the first one to accept new ideas or subscribe to some new 
policy that has not been proven. Nevertheless, we are concerned that 
much of what we are doing today is essentially the same thing as was 
being done 20, HO or 50 years ago. It is a common practice to have an 
^ academic year of nine months, a school week of five days, and an aca- 
demic load of approximately 16 hours per semester. The student comes 
into the classroom, takes his seat and receives a lecture or partici- 
pates in some kind of a discussion. Little of this has changed in the 
last century. We require approximately 120 semester hours except in 
certain fields for a Bachelor's degree. He impose certain mauimum 
figures in terms of credit hours for which a student may auroll in a 
given semester. While we are not suggesting that this be done, we^ 
wonder why we require 120 semester houvs to graduate. Isn't it quite 
likely that this could be dcme in 90 hours or 60 hours or perhaps it 
would take 150? We think we have been much too rigid with respect, to 
the number of credit hours ^*ich a student may take in any one semester 
and that student differences are such that some students could easily 
' take 25 semester hours and others, perhaps not more than ten. Yet we 
find very few differences of this magnitude in terms of the course loads. 

Far too little consideration has been given to individual student 
differences. Some students with strong hi^ school academic back- 
grounds should be able to graduate firom college in two years; others 
might take 3, or even 5. Additional opportunities must be provided 
for students to challenge courses and receive credit for them. In many 
instances i -course work taken in college is largely a duplication of 
course work taken in some of the good hi^ schools • Far more flexibility 
must be provided the student in setting up his acadamic program. (This 
is not to say that students shoiad determine their own programs.) We 
must begin thinking in terms of a 12-month academic year instead of a 
9-month year. This will result in better utilization of the fecilities 
and staff and will also reduce the period of time necessary for a sradent 
to graduate. If other ways can be found to reduce the period of time 
necessary to rec.ive a degree, it will save the state of South Dakota a 
substantial amount of money. We note with interest that the Carnegie 
CoHUL88ioi! is noif f ••'jesting a three-year Bachelor of Science program 
instead of & fovop-y^iir program. 

Each institution will make every effort to see to it that higji school 
graduates may chall«ige courses and take proficiency exams in order to ob- 
tain a maximum of credit with ut taking the courses on the campus. 

In addition, we think we should have some innovative experimental 
programs to test new ideas and it is quite Ukely that Federal funding 
might be available for such programs. 
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Junior Colleges: 



.Much has been said about junior colleges in recent years. It has 
been stated that junior colleges are being added at the rate of one per 
week. The first jAiase of the Master Plan in Illinois provided for the 
creation of a large number of junior colleges in Illinois. In addition, 
junior coJ .ege movements have been popular in virtually all of the states 
in the nation. The chief advantages of the junior college concept are: 
(1) many of them are coinftuting colleges and the students who attend reside 
with their parents * are within easy coimuting distance thereby reducing 
the cost, (2) junior colleges provide a concept of education that may not 
be present in the foiir-year institutions. Many of them provide programs 
in the vocational ai^as and are considered to be terminal programs. We 
think there is a definite need for this kind of training for students 
throughout the country* 

While we strongly favor the junior college concept' and are in sup- 
porr of it in most of the states, it by no means follows that since other 
states have done it , we should in South Dakota* South Dakota is xmique 
in being, large geographically but very low in population. At the time 
Illinois developed its junior college concept in 196i^, it had oiay six 
state colleges and tmiversities for a population of well over ten million. 
Without a doubt junior colleges are indeed highly desirable in the 
heavily populated areas. It does not follow that junior colleges are 
desirable in every state. There is the painful matter of financing them 
and insuring their quality. Of those in Illinois, the smallest junior 
college district has a population base of almost 50,000 people* That 
district has had considerable difficulty because of its low population 
ba&e. It is felt in that state as well as many others that a first-rate 
program in the junior colleges requires no fewer than 1,000 students 
after 3 or H years of operations. Few, if any, communities in South 
Dakota can provide that many- students for the jun: r college program 
otiier th^ those comminities which already have private or public col- 
legef* 

Nevertheless » we think there is real merit in the coneept of the 
junior colleges and that separate and distinct junior college programs 
should be provided on a number of our state college campuses where faci- 
lities are already available. We would not see these only as the first 
two years of senior college but as providing unique programs for those 
students who j^£y not wish to take the 3rd and Uth year of college. We 
suggest that there be immediately created a distinct junior college pro- 
gran on the existing state college cunpuses. We would fu rther see the 
development of -iunioy> college separate from the existing campuses as 
additional unnecessary duplication and an attendant l oss of quaUty of 
the junior collej^e programs as recommended for the state colleges. 
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ROLE OF EACH INSTITUTION 



We recommend the following r»oles for each institution: 
BLACK HILLS STATE COLLEGE: 

Black Hills State College should be converted to a junior college 
branch of South Dakota School of Mines 8 Technology > 

As a second choice alternate, its primary role should be the prepara- 
of elementary and secondary teachers and a secondary role would be to 
otfer pre-professionalt one and two-year terminal, and junior college pro- 
grams , the latter to be considered for BHSC within the next two or three 
years. If the second choice is selected, the degrees authorized should 
' be the Associate Degree, the Bachelor of Science in Education, and the 
Bachelor of Science Degree. BHSC should have a liberal arts program only 
in support of the primary role. A Master's degree would be offered by 
BHSC only if it can be re justified to the Regents. 



DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE: 

Dakota State College should be closed. (See earlier discussion) 

As a second choice alternate, the primary role should be tliat of a 
junior college branch of South Dakota State University. 

As a third choice alternate, the primary role should be the prepara- 
tion or elementary teachers at the iinaergradua te xevex ana axso xhe gj!^ 
paration of secondary -teachers inllmitea areas I ±n addixxon, ubc should 
offer pre-professional, two-year terminal and 3unior college programs, the 
latter to be considered within two or three years. The Associate Degree 
should la authorized if DSC becomes a junior college. If it is not so 
converted, DSC should offer the Bachelor of Science in Education, the 
Bachelor of Science and the Associate Degree. (See previous discussion 
on Number of Institutions for reasons for closing.) 

Dakota State College is ideally located for a junior college* Its 
present enrollment is approximately 1,300 and although it graduates 
a fairly largt number of teachers, nevertheless, many of the class 
sizes are somewhat small, especially at the junior and senior level 
resulting in somewhat expensive course offerings. The cost would 
be s\ibstantially reduced if DSC were converted to a junior college 
with an attendant reduction in the number of classes of very small 
size. Further if this were to happen and if DSC served as a "feeder" 
institution to the larger institutions, it would similarly reduce 
the number of smaller classes on the larger campuses at 1 ^ junior 
and senior levels. 



DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE: (Contd.) 



The number of students at DSC need not be reduced if this recom- 
mendation is implemented. 

There is presently no shortage of teachers in South Dakota or 
elsewhere in the country nor is it anticipated that there will 
be in the foreseeable future. The other campuses in South Dakota 
can easily turn out the required numbers of teachers in the 
various areas* 



NORTHERN STATE COLLEGE: 

The primary role of Northern State College should be the preparation 
of elementary and secondary teachers . NSC should also offer pre-profes- 
sional, l^o-year terminal and a junior college program, the latter to be 
considered within two or three years. ' Degrees offered should be the Bache- 
lor of Science in Education, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Arts 
and Associate Degree. Graduate work at NSC if justified should be in coopera- ' 
tion with the University of South Dakota. ^ Master *s degrees may be authorized 
only if re justified to the Regents. 



The "metamorphosis" of state colleges is fairly common throughout the 
country^ The. pattern is generally one' whereby' they started as "normal" 
schools", then had a name change to state teachers college and then had the 
name changed to state college, with the "teacher»s" being dropped. The last » 
stiBp, of course, is to change the name from state college to state univer- 
sity! We have some reservations about the trend the last 20 years nationally 
to change the name from teachersf college to state colleges. Oiar reserva- 
tions come about primarily because of the feeling that as the rarrie is 
changed to state college, the emphasis is also changed and teacher train- 
ing becomes less and less important and, in many instances , becomes the step- 
child. Although we have not yet seen this happen clearly in South Dakota, 
we have observed it in other states and thiak it is not impossible for there 
to be, strong pressures jo do the same thing in this state. Normally, argu- 
ments are advanced for programs in the arts and sciences because they strengthen 
the teacher training program. To the extent this, is true, we are in full sup - 
port of it. Although this is the primary argument actually given, we are 
sometimes inclined to believe that the real argument is another matter. In 
far too many instances » liberal arts programs on the teachers college campuses 
are developed not primarilv to support the teacher training J)rogram but as 
entities in and of themselves. We are familiar with-the argument in South 
Dakota that "not all students when they are juniors and seniors are going 
to develop into good teacher material. If we find out when they are seniors 
that they are not going to be good teachers, we need to give them some kind 
of an 'escape valve' and therefore, we need a major in the arts and sciences • 
That is , we need a, program whereby the student may graduate in non-teacher 
training." The escape valve gets larger and larger. Normally, the percentages 
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of graduates in the teacher training program then starts declining to where, 
in some instances, (not yet in South Dakota) there are far fewer people 
graduating in the teacher education program than in the others. We think 
this is a bad trend. 

We feel that the state colleges should offer a fairly limited number 
of majors and minors but that those offered have considerable depth and be 
high quality programs. 



SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE: 

Southern State College should be closed . (See earlier discussions.) 

The state would save money if SSC were closed. The National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education has indicated that the accreditation 
of SSC is in, serious jeopardy. A decision must be made whether to put sub- 
stantially more money into the program so that they can continue to be 
-accredited, to close, the institution or to change its role. 

If SSC is not closed, ^its role should be that of an outstanding techni- 
cal college as well as pro vide a junior college program > it should become 
a branch of the University of South .DakotaT Committee at one time, re- 
commended that if the role of SSC was not changed, it shotild be closed. 

Of all the recommendations concerning academic programs and role of 
each institution by far the easiest one to make is that concerning SSC. 
It is obvious to almost everyone who has visited SSC and studied their 
programs that the role of SSC must be changed. For far too long, SSC 
has been the stepchild in public higher education in South .Dakota. Its. 
role should be changed from primarily a teacher training college with its 
present image to that of a really" outstanding technical college unsxirpassed 
by any other in the midwest. This is the one area where SSC can carve out 
a place for itself in higher education in South Dakota. There is a great 
need for this kind of institution in South Dakota and the enrollment shoxad 
increase rather rapidly in the next few years. 

li it is not closed, degrees offered should be Bachelor of Technology 
and Associate Degree. Programs in secondary and elementary education should 
be discontinued at SSC, Southern has furnished the south central part of the 
state with a large number of teachers in years gone by. There is no question, 
however, but that the other institutions can easily meet the needs for teachers 
in South Dakota for the foreseeable future. We think that SSC can establish 
an outstanding reputation in the technical area and it is an area where there 
is a great need and far too few training arecis. At the present time, the 
North Dakota School of Science at Wahpeton has 117 students enrolled from 
South DaTcota. That institution's enrollment has increased from 1,086 in 
1960 to 2,88if today despite the fact that it does not have a teacher training 
program. While there is no shortage of teachers at the present time, there 
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is a great shortage of technicians* Far too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the merits of attending a four-year college when, in fact, many young 
people do not want to attend a four-year college and can find something much 
more to their liking at a technical institute. 

President Nixon indicated in his higher education message in March, 1970, 
that "a traditional four-year college program is not suited to everyone. We 
should come to realize that a traditional diploma is not the exclusive symbol 
of an educated human being and that * education* can be defined only in terms 
of the fulfillment, the enrichment, and the wisdom that it brings to an indi- 
vidual. Our young people are not sheep to be regimented by the need for a 
certain type of status-bearing sheepskin.*' He said further "two-year com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes hold great promise for giving the 
kind of education which leads to good jobs and also fulfilling national 
shortages and critical skill occupations. At the same time, critical man- 
power shortages exist in the United States in many skilled occupational fields 
such as police and fire science and environmental technology and medical para- 
professionals • " ' 

Mr^. Wade Martin, State Director of Technical Education in South Carolina, 
recently said, "How can we. continue to graduate students in the fields which 
don*t need workers? A student suffers* The pay scales in his field are down- 
graded because of the' surplus of labor — and the only ones that are benefiting 
are the schools which continue to accept student fees. . . and lead them into 

' a dead-end career." ^ With respect to the need for vocational-technical pro- 
grams, John Gardner, former Secretary of HEW said,.".', .we must learn, to 

^ honor excellence (indeed demand it) in every socially accepted human activity 
and to scorn shoddiness, however exulted the activit^. An excellent plumber 
is instantly more admirable than an incompotent philosopher. The society 
which scorns excellence in ^plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it is an exulted activity 
will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its pipes nor 
its theories will hold water." 

SSC would be pre-eminent, in this respect, in the entire Midwest. We 
must question the wisdom of SSC continuing to train elementary and secondary 
teachers, particularly in certain areas. Their staff is very limited in 
most areas as are the facilities and the equipment. With some exception, 
th* programs at SSC have far too little "depth" with respect to the number 
of faculty members. We hastto to say that this is in no way intended to 
reflect unfavorably upon the flualifi cations of the faculty n^iijbers who 
are SSC nor vpon the many students wno have achieved enviable recordsb 
after graduation. We feel strongly, however, that the programs in chemistry, 
mathematics, biology, or physics with only one or two faculty members are 
unlikel^- to be quality programs. There are a number of such programs in 
existence at Southern. In this respect, the latest NCATE accreditation 
report for SSC criticised the institution for having factaty members teach 
in areas other than ^ich they had been prepared. 

For the next two years or three years, SSC should be the only-state 
college with a distinct and separate junior college division. Iflplementa- 
ticn of this role for SSC would not result in a decreased enrollment. Th e 
enrollment woiad increase in a short period of time and shoxxld reach isa ^ 
200v students within six years* time. Further, there would be little 
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relocation of faculty involved because most of the sxibjects, other than pro- 
fessional education, would continue to be taught — for the technical in- 
stitute or the junior college. The junior college program would be of two 
types — terminal for those not interested in a four-year college program 
and transfer for those who wish to continue. 



SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL OF MINES & TECHNOLOGY: 

The role of SDSM^T should be that of a comprehensive state college for 
West ern South Dakota. Its main campus should be in Rapid City with a junior 
college branch at Spearfish. Engineering would be transferred to SDSU. 

There is merit in a ccxnprehensive state college for Western South Dakota 
and Rapid City is the logical location for such ah institution. It would be 
primarily a teacher training institution but also would have a significant 
program in liberal arts and sciences. We would estimate the^ enrollment at 
the main campus and at the branch campus to be 5,000 within three years of 
implementation of this recommendation. There is. little justification for 
two four-year campuses as close together? as those at Rapid City and Spear- 
fish. If there is to be only one four-year campus. Rapid City is the more 
logical location. . 

As an alternate, the role of SDSM^T should remain relatively unchanged. 
It should continue to be an outstanding college primarily for the training 
of engineers and science majors. Some liberal arts programs will be neces- 
sary but only to s\:pport the major role. If this alternate is accepted, 
SDSMST should have the responsibility for the College of Engineering. Degrees 
oj^fered should be the Bachelor of Science, Master of Science and. Doctor of 
Philosophy if rejustified. 



SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY: 

The role of SDSU should be primarily that of a small, land grant in- 
stitution with primary emphasis in the ^ea of agricultxire, science, an? 
applied sciences. An additional role of SDSU will be to operate the agri* ^ 
cultioral experiment station and the cooperative extension service . 

If the recommended role for SDSM&T is accepted, SDSU should have re- 
sponsibility for the College of Engineering in South Dakota. If the suggested 
alternative is accepted for SDSM&T, SDSU should h a program in Agricultural 
Engineering. The degrees authorized should be th ichelor of Science Degree, 

Bachelor of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Ar^a Associate and if rejusti- 
fied. Doctor of Philosophy. 



UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 



The role of USD shoiild be that of a small liberal arts university. 
This would provide programs in the liberal arts, fine arts and sciences . 



V 
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a t present undergraduate levels and a program in law, a sch ool of business, 
and the training of all graduate students in school admi nistration. Degrees 
authorized should be the B.A., B.S., B.S.A., Bachelor of Medicine, M.A., 
M.S., M.B.A., Specialist in Education, Associate, Ed.D. and if rejustified. 
Doctor of Philosophy. The University should have the primary responsibility 
for special education curriculum and should also be the primary center for 
training in library science. 
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^' CHAPTER V 
FINANCIAL AID, SCHOLARSHIPS AND TUITION 



General : 

Continually rising costs of post high school education^d training of 
all sorts has made it increasingly difficult for students arflNiisj^r families 
to bear the financial burden unassisted. As a natural consequence, financial 
assistance programs have been developed at institutional, state and federal^ 
levels all over America, with particular emphasis over the past ten years. 

Traditionally, financial assistance to students was of two types. First 
there were privately funded scholarships designed as rewards for high academic 
achievement either in high school or at the college level. These awards 
were used to attract high level students to particular institutions and were 
usually made without reference to financial need. A second type of financial 
assistance was the emergency loan. This was a small amount of money set up 
.in a special account, usually in the institutional business office , to be 
allocated to students who had sudden unexpected and minor financial crises . 

Enrollment losses experienced by higher education in the depression 
30 *s made possible some state funding of student financial aid based at 
least partly on financial need. Typically, however, these funds vcre only 
available to top flight students in fully accredited four-year colleges 
and universities. 

Federal government participation began with the GI bill of post World 
War II, and the beginning of federally sponsored and supported unr irsity 
and college located research. In both areas financing was regarded as 
earned, therefore, again, there was no consideration given to financial need 
of recipients. ^, 

The shortage of elementary teachers created by the war^ . baby boom 
brought federal assistance in the form of the National Defense Student 
Loan Program which provided loans for students in occupational areas thought 
closely related to long term national defense. Elementary teachers, 
engineers and scientists received prefe.^^ntial status originally , although 
that changed until today all students are eligible. Demand for these funds 
led to establishment of a requirement for demonstration of financial need. 
Once this occurred at the federal level, other levels and sources of student 
financial assistance quickly adopted the same philosophy until at present 
only very minor scholarship amounts are available without evidence of need. 

Solid academic achievement remained a prerequisite to all forms of 
financial assistance until 1965-66 when pressure for providing educational 
opportunity for disadvantaged elements of oxor population forced a change of 
position, first at the federal level but now extended down to include 
institutional funds. At present for almost all federal and state student 
financial aid the rule is that so long as a student is retained in an 
institution his financial assistance continues regardless of academic 

results achieved. 
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The impact of this new philosophy has forced massive additional momts 
of financing at all levels for student financial assistance, with most of 
this coming from the federal government. However, most states have now also 
provided substantial state programs. 

Currently in South Dakota our public and private institutions receive 
federal aid in the form of National Defense Student Loans , Educational 
Opportunity Grants and College Work-Study. From the state our private 
institutions receive no assistance, but certain classes of students in 
public institutions do have tuition waivers available. These include 
veterans , orphans of veterans , blind persons and a limited number of 
Indians. The state also funds a Health Profession Student Loan Program 
for the benefit of students who must leave the state to attend professional 
school. At the institutional level each school has certain contributed 
funds available as loans, grants, scholarships or part time w.^-s. Finally, 
there is another class of loans which does not requii^ evidence of financial 
need, but which is probably the largest single source of financial assistance. 
This is the Federally Insured Loan Program under which the student borrows 
the money he wants from his local bank and the Federal government guarantees 
the repayment, in effect going on the student's note. There is also a 
partial interest subsidy available under certain circumstances. This 
program has replaced in South Dakota earlier use of what iri known as the 
United Student Aid Fund which worked the -same way as the present program 
but which required the state to put up matching funds for the federal 
guarantee. Under the present arrangement, that is not necessary. 

The growing availability of all this funding has developed a need for 
a new kind of administrator, the Director of Financial Aid. He is basically 
trained in counseling and usually operates as a function of the Dean of 
Students' Office. Ideally, his function is completely divorced from the 
Business Office, and ideally, he has no responsibility in the field of 
collections . His procedures are based upon what has become known as the 
"packaging" approach. The idea here is that no student works his entire 
way through school unless he want^ to and no student gets a free education. 
The financial aid officer puts together for each student a "package of 
assistance consisting of some combination of two or more elements of loan, 
grant, and job. Very financiaUy poor students usually get less loan ^ 
money and a larger proportion of grant to reduce their debts on graduation. 
Highly academic students tend to work more because they can spare the time. 
Financial assistance is thereby individualized. 

Assessing unmet student financial need in South Dakota is difficult. 
There is no record of the number of students who do not attempt higher 
education simply because they do not believe they can finance it. High 
school administrators and guidance personnel, however, believe the number 
to be substantial. Approximately 60% of South Dakota high school graduates 
continue in some kind of post high school education. Certainly among the 
remaining H0% must be a large group- of young people who fail to continue 
for economic reasons. 
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Recommendations : 

1. South Dakota should create a single st ate agency to coordinate a 
state student financial assistance program . 

a. Across the country the pattern of increasing state aid is 
growing rapidly. South Dakota is not likely to avoid it. 
With state aid comes the problem of equitable distribution 
among legitimate institutional claimants, including tht pub- 
lic colleges and universities, the public vocational schools, 
and possibly the private collegiate and vocational schools. 
If all forms of post high school education are valid and 
needed, all students should have the same claim to any tax 
supported assistance. If the aid is authorized on such a 
broad basis a separate agency should be established to ad- 
minister it. This is far preferable to several agencies. 

b. Private higher education interests submitted a bill to the 
1970 Legislative session to create a separate control agency 
and to provide it with assistance funding. 

c. Creation of a separate student financial aid agency, however, 
should wait upon prior legislation providing more state assist- 
ance than is now available State aid presently is limited 

to the four-year, degree granting public colleges and uni- 
versities. For this, present arrangements are adequate. 

2. Tw o new programs of student financial assist ance should be created 
and f unded bv the Legislature. These are a 9100.00 0 grant-in-aid 
fund and a $200,000 part-time work and state Wo rk-Study Program. 

a. Grants-in-aid 

(1) Institutional financial aid officers agree that state aid 
funds are critically inadequate to meet the barest needs 
of their students. 

(2) Grant-in-aid funds are recommended rather than loan funds 
because under the National Defense Education Loan Act and 
the Federally Insured Loan Program substantial loan money 
is already available. If only loan funds are available, 
however, the most economically disadvantaged students grad- 
uate with the heaviest loan burdens. To t ^ lance out this 
inequity, grant funds should be made avail ■>le to those 
least able to pay. A state program would help support the 
sadly underfunaed Federal Education Opportunity Grant Pro- 
gram. It would operate in substantially the same way as 
the Federal Program. 

b. State Work-Study 

(1) Substantial increases in part-time student work budgets 
for the institutions should be funded , and this should be of 
two kinds. 
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(b) A limited funding available to institutions for stu- 
dents who want to work , but are not poor enough to 
qualify for Federal Work-Study; 

(c) A back-iq> to the Federal program for the benfit of 
those who must work to attend school but for whom suf- 
ficient Federal assistance is available. 

(2) State Work-Study fxinds should be apportioned among the in- 
stitutions just as the Federal program money is in same 
ratio of 80% state and 20% institutional match, and the 
p: ogram should be administered by institutional financial 
aid officers as an adjunct resource for packaging f tudent 
assistance. 

TABLE 1 

WORK STUDY 
Fiscal Year 1970* 







Institution's 






Federal 


Matching 






Expenditure 


Expenditure 


Total 


SDSU 


$164,534 


$ 11,133 


$205,667 


USD 


121,102 


31,025 


155 ,127 


SDSHST 


71,589 


. 17,897 


89 ,186 


NSC 


50,668 


12,667 


63,335 


BHSC 


127,889 


31,972 


159,861 


DSC 


63,470 


15,867 


79,337 


SSC 


15,722 


3,930 


19,652 


Total 


$617,971 


$151,191 


$772,165 



*Source: Institutional records 

This table indicates clearly how helpful the Federal 
Work-Study program is: $151,191 in state money becomes 
$772,165 in student wages and in work accoitplished on 
the campuses. The state program proposed would all be 
state money, of course, but if a substantial portion of 
the part time work funds in institutional budgets were^ 
appropriated to the Regents' Office for pro-rata distri- 
bution to the institutions through their offices of fi- 
nancial aid, maximum student aid could be achieved, be- 
cause they would be used in packaging to students' exact 
needs . 
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(a) The availability of part-time enables a student to 
avoid heavy debt and is therefore more attractive as 
financial aid than is a loan. 

(b) Student part-time help, particularly that funded 
under Federal Work-Study, makes a significant and 
much less expensive source of labor available to the 
institution than full-titne regular staff. 

The present law establishing the Health Profession Student Loan 
program should be broadened to include other professions for which 
a student must -leave the state to obtain training. 

a. The present law is open to a charge of class legislation. 

b. It can only be justified by assuming that the health professions 
are more valuable to the society than others; an assumption dif- 
ficult of proof . 

c. Architecture would be one added field but at the undergraduate 
level. 

Present Board of Regents policy regarding -residence for t uition purj 
poses should be redrafted on a firm legal footing. (See recocanendation 
on this point in staff report covering Committee "A"). 

Substantial increases are recommended for funding higher paid grad- 
uate assistantships. 

a. We contemplate substantial limitation of graduate work, but in 
"-departments of schools where such work will still be authorized, 

much of the routine burden of the undergraduate department can 
be assumed by graduate students at less cost than by regular 
faculty. 

b. The graduate assistant is actually working part-time to finance 
his education. This is a better device for him financially, 
and: it better serves the institution than do other forms of stu- 
dent financial assistance. Higher paying stipends would provide 
si5)erior applicants and improved benefit to the institution. 

A survey will be made by the Office of the Commissioner with the 
eventual intent of combining all present student fin ancial aid at the 
state level into a single statute. 

a. Such a redrafting would permit much easier understanding of what 
kinds and amounts of aid are now available, thereby easing exam- 
ination and reference problems. 

b. This would be a necessary preliminary step to drafting a statute 
creating a single state agency for the administration of state 
aid. 

C. Hopefully, such a statute could be submitted to the 1971 sesrion 
of the Scate Legislature. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SALARIES » FRINGE BENEFITS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 



GENERAL 

He are in strong support of the major recommendations of Committee F: 

(1) that a strong effort be made to raise the compensation and salaries 
or the staffs of .piiblic institutions of higher education in South 
Dakota to a level approximating the national average over a five^ 
year period* To acconqplish this will require substantial increases 
each year 9 as indicated on page sixteen of that report. 

(2) that as p^iTt of this increased compensation » a comprehensive pro- 
'gram of ficinge benefits should be introduced » this program to be 
given precede;;ce over salary adjustments if necessary. 

(3) that more attention be given to the improvement of working condi- 
tions to ensure the most effective use of the staffs at the state 
colleges and universities. 

Their study is well done and well docxamented. 

SALARIES 

There is no question that by any yardstick faculty salaries have been 
and are extremely low in South Dakota » now ranking 50th in the nation. It 
is difficult to see how we can attract and/or retain outstanding faculty 
rsftmberis with our present con^etitive position on salaries. We recognize 
that costs of living may be somewhat lower in certain areas of South Dakota 
th94i some of the bigger cities on the East and West Coast and fuxirher that 
tliere may be other advantages in living in this state. It is quite likely 
that once we recruit a good faculty member to South Dakota^ we can perhaps 
pay somewhat less than a competitive salary and still keep him. Neverthe- 
less, there is a definite limit to the kind of salary differential which 
can be maintained before good faculty members leave the state. There is 
every indication that they are going to leave the system. We are especially 
concerned that it is all too often the good faculty membin who leaves. 
They have ntimerous job opportxinities. Those of lesser a^ill cv have few, 
if any, other opportunities and remain. Such a situation wlearly unde- 
sirable. Furthermore, recruiting of teachers to South Dakota is clearly 
a difficult task. Most of them have never been to the state and while those 
of us who live here have very fond feelings for the state, it nevertheless 
is true that a majority of those who have never been here react negatively 
to it. They somehow picture South Dakota as an isolated state with constant 
120^ temperatux^s in the summer and -40o in the winter. Consequently, as 
we try to recruit faculty members to the state, we find ourselves i-^ great 
difficulty because most of them expect a higher salaz7 i:^ order to live 
here. Certainly most businessmen who employ personnel agree that it is a good 
practice to pay a good employee at an above average salary than to pay an 
average «unployee an average salazy. We feel so strongly about the need for 
competitive salaries that we think it would be desirable to achieve better 
than average salaries even if it means heavier teaching loads. Steps must 
be taken to insure that faculty salaries reach the mid-point nationally 
within the next five years — earlier if possible. 

In addition, every effort must be made to insure adequate salaries, 
ft'inge benefits, and working conditions for all classified empl^ees. 
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TEACHING LOADS 



We are in a national market and shoiild have competitive teaching loads 
as well as competitive salaries • While we would like very much to see the 
teaching loods competitive, we believe this is of somewhat lesser importance 
than the salaries themselves. We believe that we have hardly scratched 
the surface on ways to accommodate more students per faculty member without 
reducing overall quality of education* 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

Committee F's comments concerning fringe benefits are very well taken. 
The Regents* group insurance program implemented on Julv l^ 1970 was a iiajor 
stAn forward and will enable ^outh Dakota to be much mc.e conqpetitive in 
this area. 

RETIREMENT PROGRAM 

We are in general support of Coiamittee F's comments on retirement: 
The Regen ' retirement program has to be substantially in?>roved. 
*The study committee recommends TIKA-CRET and there are, of course, some 
major advantages to that program. We are not going to recoinnend that 
only that program be considered but if that one is not made available in 
'outh Dakota, we strongly urge that one similar in quality and benefits 
be provided to our faculty members. We think this must be placed rather 
high on the priority lists and shoxad be implemented within the next two 
years . 



SICK LEAVE 

This should be further studied and necessary changes made. 
SABBATICAL LEAVE 

The pl3dge of service to an institution following a sabbatical should 
be reduced from 2 to 1 year. 

SPECIFIC WORKING CONDITIONS 

Efforts must be made to achieve the following: 

1. Adequate office space (individual offices if at all possible). 

2. Adequate clerical help. It does not make sense to pay a faculty 
member to type letters. 

3. Funds to attend essential professional meetings.^ 
Provisions for research. This must not compete with teaching 

but complement .it • 

5. Faculty involvement in the formation of institutional policy. 
This already prevails on many campuses and is desirable. It does not 
mean that faculty will "run" the institution. However, faculty members 
must have a voice in the operatioi of the campus. 

6. All conditions of employnient should continue to be fx jB of dis- 
crimination on any basis. 
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CHAETER VII 
TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 



GENERAL 

Overlaps of courses and students between collegiate -and non-collegiate 
work in technical and adult education make it difficult differentiate pro- 
grams to speak only to the needs for collegiate education in this area. De- 
finition of terminology should be useful, therefore for this report the fol- 
lowing operatroaal definitions are effective: 

1. Vocational educaticHi - that education designed to enable a student 
to become proficient in an occi4)ational skill involving the use of 
tools and equipment or routine procedures. It may require mathe- 
matical or communicative skills at the "ligh school level, but does 

I not reqxiire theoretical background. The product of this education 

I becomes the journeyman practitioner of a particular trade. 

2. Technical education - that education positioned sequentially be- 

\ tween vocational and collegiate education- It may involve the same 

hand skills training as the vocational level, but in addition it 
^ requires theoretical background of a highly technical nature and 

I in most cases requires collegiate level mathematics, science, and 

* English. Typically, the technician has college level academic 

ability, but he is not attracted to the broad general education 
f required in college and he does not desire to work to such advanced 

i levels as the professional whois his work si^ports. Programs Vuxy 

^ from two to four year»s in length. 

: I 3. Adult education - that education designed to enable the adxilt to 

improve his personal or professional life by retraining in a new 
I _ or adding to an original educatfonal level. Adult education lies 

; I outside the •normal pattern. It may be either collegiate or 

non-collegiate and m^ or may not culminate in a degree.. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. A single institution in the state should be designated to offer 
all technician Jevel training. 

A. One of the most e3q>ensive types of education is that designat- 
ed as technical. The state of South Dakota cannot afford uii- 
necessary di5)lications of this type of training. The numbers 
of students who would attend such an institution in this state 
is not large enough to justify two schools V 

B. Experience over I3ie country shows clearly that technical ed- 
ucation reaches its best level when it is not a second class 
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offering located on a college campus, arA experience also shows 
clearly that vocational sti;dents are better served by giving 
them their training in separate institutions of their own. 

C. Legislation would be required to implement this recommendation, 
since the area vocational schools would have to be limited to 
vocational work. 

D. No::-credit vocational programs would not be offered in any col- 
lege ^ university or technical institute in South Dakota. These 
should be reserved to Uie area vocational schools. 

Adiat education needs (includinR extension) should be met by creat- 
ing a Division of Cop^-inuing Education for the state with headquarters 
in the Regents* Oface. 

A. Alx public collegiate and technical level educaticm in the state 
including all work now offered throu^ the Extension Departments 
of the several colleges and universities should be administered 
throu^ the Division Office in Pierre. 

B. Each of the state schools should be designated as an extension 
center and present directors of extension should be made respons- 
ible for extension offerings within defined geographical areas. 

C. Courses to be offered in extension must approved in advance 
by the academic deparuaent of one of the institutions which of- 
fers that course in its regular catalogue. 

D. Each person teadiing an extension course must be approved by the 
department whidi sqjproved the course* 

E. Extension credit will only be collected in the Office of the Divis- 
ion and will be transferred to any of the several institutions 

at the request of the student. 

F. Course prerequisites may be upheld but no admission criteria 
shall be necessary to take any course through this division. 
Admission criteria will only become a consideration when the 
student sends his transcript to an institution for degree pur- 
poses . 

G. All state institutions will accept Extension Division credit at 
face value, on the same basis as any work from an accredited 
institution is accepted. 

H. The Division should be charged with developing the breadth of 
extension offerings and with administering suitable correspondence 
cources at the collegiate level. 

I. Central office administrative costs should become a regular bud- 
get item of \.he Commissioner's office, but courses should be re- 
quired to remain self-sipporting. 
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3. Industrial Arts Education programs should be restr icted to no 
than two institutions* 
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A- Industrial Arts education is really peripheral to the assignment 
of Committee 6, but it does impact on Committee G's recommenda- 
tions and their implementation- Strong elementary and secondary 
prograons in Industrial Acts provide the informational basis for 
developing interest among students in the industrial area as a 
significant occupational fiild. Typically, t.ese programs have 
been s«a31 and poorly staffed and equipped- They have not been 
offered generally in elementary schools. In consequence, the 
fields of work into which such training may lead are not weU^?.?^ 
recogpized b^ students. This permits the over accent on coll^ 
which has been noted before in this plan. 

B. Equipment and faculty costs for Industrial Arts education are 
very high (see report of Committee D.). To encourage students 
to enter the field, to increase the numbers of fully qualified 
teachers and in turn to make possible increased Industrial Arts 
Education in public schools , high quality programs and high cam- 
pus, status are essential. Consolidation of present small in- 
adequate progragBS on no more tiian two can^uses would provide 
the base for dramatic imporvement at lowered cost per student. 
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Appendix A 



A Study in Engineering in South Dakota 



The foUowiBg analysis has been done to show what kind of 
sa^gs could be esq^ected if all of engineering were at the 
School of Mines* We also think there would be merit in putting 
all of it at South Dakota State Universi-^ and while we have not 
done detailed analysis of the savings there, we think liiat the 
savings would be similar either way with a c<»solidation of two 
prograns into one. 
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Engineering Education in South Dakota 



I. INTRODUCTION 

An analysis of engineering education in South Dakota mist consider the 
local conditions existing on both SDSU's and SDSM6T»s campuses and also the 
past, present and future trends in engineering in the U*S. There can be 
no doubt that quality engineering education is eaqpensive. One onprehensive 
study indicates that the costs are about twice as high as the-.aYertig#^of 
other courses* Any professional fiil-^ is bound- to be more •a^entivt'^^-'^ 
becaose of the'hi^ degree of specialization which makes uhiqUe deittands 
on' education 'resources . 

We wish to briefly describe the national engineering educational picture 
and relate this to the South Dakota scene* Certain changes must take place 
in our present system if we are to remain in the main stream of American 
education. 

In support of engineering reorganization in South Dakota, we will lean 
heavily on the general philosophy esqpressed by F* E.'Terman in "A Study of 
Engineering Education in California." 

II. . ENGINEERING IN THE U.S. 

A. Enrollment 

1. Undc -duate 

Engineering undergraduate enrollment in the U.S. has been relatively 
constant for the past several years. Approximately 235,000 students have 
been enrolled full-time in about 270 engineering schools. Although the 
number of students enrolled in the fi?eshman year has declined gradually in 
recent years, the total undergraduate enrollment has stayed fairly constant. 
This has been attributed to the gpowth in junior colleges and the subsequent 
transfer of some of their graduates in four year engineering programs. These 
transfers have offset the decline in the freshman erwc^ Iment to keep the total 
enrollment constant. 

2. Graduate 

Graduate enrollment in engineering has changed markedly from the 19U0*s. 
A rapid increase ocuured in the mid-1950*s. This increase was the result of 
a growing demand by industry, government and universities for advanced degree - 
people as well as a substantial increase in federal funds earmarked to support 
graduate work in engineering and science. 

In the last few years, a decrease has occurred in the graduate school 
enrollment. Several factors have brought about this change. The economic 
status in the U.S. has curtailed the hiring policies of government, universities, 
and indiistxy; the funds for graduate, programs leveled off and ini certain 
areas decreased; the draft laws were changed in a way to discourage graduate 
study iWBediately following an undergraduate degree. In 1969 there we3pe 20,01U 
and W,298 full time students in master's and doctor's programs. 
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* Incluilc> four-year Jincl fn-e-ycar curricula. 
•Includes otiicr poft-barcaUurcatc, prc-doctoral deforces. 
»D»ta for 196S and 1909 from Enctncerinc Manpower Com- 
mission; for eadicr years from U^. Odire of Education. 



TABLE 1 

Source: Journal of Engineering Education, Jan., 1970 



ACTUAL AMD PROJECTED ENGIKEErtING DEGREES AWARDED 
BY U.S. SCHOOLS. 1965.1978 



Year 


BS 
Degrees 


MS 
Degrees 


PhD 
Decrees 


Total 
Engrg. 
Dngrces 


1965 


36,700 


2,100 


2,100 


50.900 


1966 


35.800 


J,700 


2,300 


51,800 


1967 


36,200 


.900 


2,600 


52,700 


1968 


38,000 


i.^,200 


2.900 


56,100 


1969 


40,000 


15,000 


3,300 


58,300 


1970 


40,300 


15,600 


3,600 


59*500 


1971 


39,900 


17,100 


3,900 


60,900 


1972 


44,800 


20,300 


4,300 


69,400 


1973 


45,900 


22,200 


4.800 


72,900 


1974 


47,500 


24,200 


5,300 


77,000 


1975 


49,000 


26,100 


5,800 


80,900 


1976 


50,600 


28,000 


6,300 


84,900 


1977 


51,900 


30,000 


6.800 


88,700 


1978 


53,?00 


32,000 


7.400 


92,500 



TABLE 2 

Source: Engineering Manpower Commission , Bulletin No. 17, 1970 



It is anticioated the graduate enrollment will start another upward 
swing in the earxy and mid - 1970* • owing to a reversal of the above 
mentioned factors which have put a halt to the growth pattern. 

B. Degrees 

1. Undergraduate 

The number of engineering degrees are listed in TABLE 1. The bachelor !s 
degrees reached c. peak in 1950 due to the post-war surge in enrollment and 
has been fairly constant at 35>000 from the mid - 1950 *s to the mid - 1960*s. 
The projected engineering degrees are shown in TABLE 2. A steady increase 
is expected at all degree levels through the 1970 *s. 

C . Costs 

1 • Undergraduate 
a. General 

As with any undergraduate program > tl^e cost of operation can be broken 
into direct instructional costs in the dcissroom and laboratory and the 
supporting costs of capital inve'Stments in the form of buildings and equip- 
ment* (The indirect costs of administration and services such as physical 
plants Dean of Students > library » will not be considered since :they . will jiot 
vary in cost to any degree from one educational program to another*) 

Typically, an lindergraduate engineering curricultmi will consisc of U5% 
engineering courses and 55% non-engineering courses* Progressing fr6m the 
freshman to senior year, the course work might be distributed between engi- 
neering and non-engineering in the following way: 

Fresh. Sopli^ Jr. Sr. 

Engineering Courses 10% 25% 70% 80% 

Non-Engineering Courses 90% 65% 30% 20% 

The first two years consist of nearly 30% engineering courses and 70% 
non-engineering courses while the situation is reversed for the last two 
years * 

b* Classroom Instruction 

The c issroom instructional costs for ihe first two years are low 
because 70^ of the course work is in non-engineering subjects taught by 
the lecture method to large numbers of students* The engineering courses 
are mainly problem solving courses where section sizes are limited to 25- 
35 students as is found in mathematics* 

The costs during the last two ysars are considerably higher because only 
30% of the course work is in non-engineering courses* If a depar^^ent does 
not have 20-30 students in each departmental opt ion > the instructional costs 
will further increase. 

Another factor which adds slightly to higher costs in engineering versus 
liberal arts is that in a professional field > the average salary of the staff 
is higher. This factor adds about a 10% increase to the direct instruction 



costs in engineering. 



c. Laboratory Instruction 

The laboratory coxirse work that takes place outside of engineering 
occurs during the first two years. The large enrollments insure that the 
section sizes are in the range of 15-20 and .e space and equipment are 
utilized to the fullest. 

Engineering laboratories are no more costly than the science laboratories 
if the enrollments are comparable. During the junior and senior levels,^ 
students concentrate their course work in their major department, resulting 
in smaller enrollments in the laboratory courses. Owing to the specialized 
nature" of both space and equipment in different engineering laboratories, 
the utilization of the laboratories are lower, and hence more costly than 
general purpose scieuce laboratories. 

Whereas general purpose science laboratories might attain 75-85% uti- 
lization, engineering laboratories would be doing well e"- 45-55%. To achieve 
this level of efficency, an option within a department should have 20-30 
students enrolled at both the junior and senior levels. 

2. Graduate 

a. General 

Classroom teaching costs of graduate courses will be higher than under- 
graduate courses in engineering primarily becaus^^ of smaller class size. It 
will be further increased due to the qualifications and hence, higher salaries 
of the staff members involved with advanced programs. 

There is a trend in graduate schools to introduce interdisciplinary pro- 
grams. This has been appealing for two reasons: 

(1) The distinction between the various di --^iplines in che practicing 
world of engineering is being lost. The^ problems v the future are inter- 
disciplinary in' nature. 

(2) The economic plight of higher education has forced a secbnd look 
at what can be regarded as highly inefficient autonomous departmental units. 
The merging of academic programs has resulted in highly effective interdis- 
ciplinary programs. 

There has been a trend to provide a non-thesis path to a masters degree 
in engineering. This is partly in response to many people who need the ad- 
vanced course work in their job but not the training in research methodology, 
and in part due to the elimination of master *s thesis for those pursuing a 
doctoral d*=»gree. 

b. Gradv.ate Instruction Summary 

Graduate education is nore escpensive than undergraduate education pri- 
marily due to im^Uer class 6i2e,.and thesis work. A properly run program 
should recover from external sources, all supervisory costs, equipment ex^ 
penses, student stipends, and indirect costs. Leading graduate programs in 
the U.S. have not expanded more rapidly than external funds have been avail- 
able. The federal government has been the major supporter (about 70% of the 



funds) of graduate engineering and science education. 

Classroom instruction on the graduate level is no more expensive t"^ 
the senior year of undergraduate school providing class sizes are the s. 
^Both levels involve problem solving courses where class sizes are kept . 
the 25-35 range. 

One trend toward interdisciplinary programs which increases class sizes 
and another trend toward greater Oiumbers of non-thesis degrees being granted 
have had a positive effect in decreasing costs in graduate programs. 

D. Quality 

1 . General 

Quality in an educational program is evidenced by offering sufficient 
courses utilizing instructional devices taught by competent instructors so 
that the student gains adequate knowledge to self-develop in an occupational 
field. An institution "well-heeled" can accomplish this without worrying 
about constraints imposed by financial consideration. 

Other institutions can only attain quality by an efficient operation 
carried on at reasonable costs. It all reduces to a consideration of the 
cost per student credit hour. The critical question is how to keep the 
unit cost down and maintain quality. 

There are many ways to keep the costs down but most of them adversely 
affect quality, such as: pay low salaries (leads to poor instruction), 
don^t buy equipment (leads to inadequate learning), reduce staff but keep 
salaries high to attract good, people (leads to professors teaching outside 
of their area of competency or a reduction in course offerings below a 
reasonable number for a quality program) • 

There is only one way for an institution under financial constraints 
to offer a quality program. A sufficient number of students must be enrolled 
to make up classes of reasonable size which then justifies competent staff 
me. bers to handle a variety of courses at reasonable cost. 

Basically, quality is intimately related to the student numbers game. 

III. ENGINEERING IN S.D. 

A. General 

The two schools of engineering in the state are of medium size on the 
XHidergraduate level and should be classified as small to medium size on the 
graduate level. The doctoral programs at both schools are new and are of 
VP mall size. 

oth schools offer programs in civil, electrical and mechanical engineering. 
In tion to these programs, SDSM6T has chemical, geological, mining and 
metailUw'gical engineering (the latter three are closely allied in the mineral 
industry areas) while SDSU has agricultureal engineering and engineering 
physics. Bachelor is and master *s degree programs are available in all these 
fields while the doctor •s degi^ee is granted in electrical and geological 
engineering as SDSM6T and in agricultural and civil engineering as well as 
engineering physics at SDSU. 



The questions facing S.D. are: 

!• Should the two engineering schools continue their present course?- 

2. Should consolidation take place between the two programs? 

3* If consolidation takes place, how much should occur? 

U. What ramifications would take place as a result of consolidation? 

The remainder of-.this paper will present views to answer these questions 
B. Size of Programs 

The size of a program as characterized by the enrollment and degrees 
granted is a critical indication of quality (supra.) TABLE 9 lists the fall 
1969 engine ring enrollments at the two schools. TABLE ^ shows the degrees 
granted for a few selected years. 

During the fall semester of 1969, there were 233,520 full-time under- 
graduates enrolled in 265 schools in the U.S. The average enrollment per 
school was 880. SDSU's enrollment was slightly below average while SDSM6T 
was somewhat above. SDSMET's enrollment was 39.3% larger than at SDSU. If 
schools were classifed by small, medium and large, both S. D. schools would 
be medium size. 

There were 3U,312 full-time graduate students enrolled in 183 schools 
for an average of 187 per school. (With 81. and 78 enrolled at SDSU and SDSM6T 
respectively, bo programs must be operating efficiently during the first 
two years* It i only in those departments, where the enrollment is less 
than 25, that one or tito high cost departmental courses creep in during the 
sophomore year. ) (See page 21) 

In the areas duplicated, the civil and electrical engineering programs 
are of comparable size while mechanical engineering at SDSM6T is about 50% 
larger at the undergraduate leve. Graduate enrollments iij ':ese progrcins 
are nearly the same. 

The degrees picture is curiously different. SDSM6T grants nearly twice 
as many B. S, engineering degrees as SDSU but its enrollment is -'nly U0% 
larger. This has been trtie for several years and the only plaus. Le 
explanation is SDSU* 8 attrition rate must be higher than SDSM6T^s. In turn 
this means that the cost for a B. S. degree must be higher at SDSU than at 
SDSM6T holding other things equal. Perhaps a bit of proselyting is occuring 
among the various colleges at SDSU. When this occurs, engineering is always 
the loser, the net flux is almost always out of the technical fields. 

C. Instructional ef-p^ciency 
1. Classroom' 

Even though the enrollments in the C.E., E.E., and M.E. depart^nents on 
both campuses are fai*ly large, fiarther efficiency could be obtained if they 
were larger. If a department were to have two options for quality, they 
shoull graduate 40-60 'B.S. (Continued on page 9) 
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Dept. 

Agric. E. 
Chem. E. 
Civil E. 
Elec. E. 
Geol. E. 
Mech. E. 
Met. E. 
Engr. Physics 
Unclassified' 
Other' 

Totals 



Dept. 

Agric. E. 
Chem. E. 
Civil E. 
Elec. E. 
Geol. E. 
Mech. E. 
P't..E. 
Mining E. 
Engr. Physics 
Unclassified' 

Totals 



Freshmen 

19 

84 
79 

47 

18 
49 
9 

305 



339 
339 



TABLE 3 



ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS 
(On Campus Day Students) 
Fall Semester 1969 



Soph. 

11 

38 
53 

31 

11 
6 

__4 
154 



Freshmen bopn. 



262 



SDSU 

Juniors 

12 

54 
35 

38 

13 
2 
4 

158 



Seniors 

16 

51 
54 

36 

16 

173 



SDSM&T 
Ouniors Senlurb 



42 


51 


39 


61 


46 


51 


59 


44 


58 


21 


20 


10 


61 


46 


89 


10 
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16 


17 






MM 




mm 





231 



268 



Total 
Undergrad. 

58 

227 
22i 

152 

58 
57 

Jl 

790 



Total 



132 
158 
161 
51 
196 
22 
41 

339 



1.100 



Grad. 

9 

25 
18 

23 

3 

78 



(31 au« 



10 
25 
14 
7 

13 
5 
7 



81 



Total 

67 

252 
239 

175 

61 
57 
17 

868 



142 
183 
175 
58 
209 
27 
48 

339 

1.181 



^Unclassified those students who have declared engineering as their field of stu4y but 
have ncc identified a departmental major. 

^Other - those students in the process of changing to another college at SDSU. 
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TABLE U 

Degrees Granted at SDSM&T and SDSU 
Bachelors Degrees 



Agric. Engr. 
Chem. Engr. 
Civil Engr. 
Elec. Engr. 
General Engr. 
Geol. Engr. 
Industrial Engr. 
Mech. Engr. 
Hetallurglcal Engr. 
Mining Engr. 
Engr. Physics 

Total Engineering 



Agric. Engr. 
Chem. Engr. 
Civil Engr. 
Elec. Engr. 
Geol. Engr. 
Hech. Engr. 
Metallurgical Er»gr. 
Mining Engr. 
Nuclear Engr. 
Engr. Physl-s 

Total Engineering 
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eondtdotes a year to molnlaln the 20-30 class section size In junior and senior level courses 
and to utilize the laboratories. Neither school Is consistently groduating 50 B.S. 

degrees In a given discipline. Combining the degrees granted at both schools In the areas 
of duplication, easily meets the minimum criterion for efficiency In classroom Instruction. 

For the most part , classroom section sizes on both campuses are of reasonable size . 
The point should be mode that this Is only possible by reducing the number of course 
offerings In options which In turn decreases the quality of the program. Some efficiencies 
In classroom Instruction would be possible by combining the three departments at the junior 
and senior levels but they wouldn't be great. As mentioned earlier, little savings In class- 
room teaching costs would be realized at the freshman and sophomore levels. Quality 
would definitely improve since more courses could be offered at less cost than Is presently 
possible with two engineering scl-ools. 

2. Laboratories 

Laboratory utilization would nearly double If the programs were combined at the 
junior and senior levels. LlHle sc . ji would be present In Instructional salaries since 
laboratory section sizes ore near the 1 5-20 size In the departments where duplication occurs 
and more sections would hove to be added. The existing departmental laboratories could 
handle twice the number of sections that ore presently scheduled. 

D. Equipment 

Much of the equipment used In these departmental laboratories would not have to be 
duplicated because of the higher utilization of the laboratory . TABLE 5 shows the O&M 
from slate funds spent at each school In the areas of duplication. General engineering at 
SDSU is Incorporated In civil engineering at SDSM&T and must always be included In any 
comparisons. Also, Engineering shops ore partially In M.E. at SDSM&T. We #ould estiMte 
that 75% of those funds ore spent In unnecessary duplication . Rather thdn considering a 
$20,000 saving a year. It would be far better b look first at the current funding level and then 
what Is required for a quality program. 

With $100,000 worth of equipment for each option, a department should have a 
minimum of $300,000 worth of equipment. Most departments have only half this amounts 

T' '^ito A ten year depreciation period Is long for technical equipment but It will be • 

used in this calculation. On a straight-line depreciation basis, each department should 
b« reinvesting $30,000 per year for a quality program. A quick glance at TABLE sreveals 
this 10 be far from the case. Combining the O&M from both campuses would result In about 
$60,000 available toward the desirable figure of $90,000. For the past several years, 
SDSM&T has received about $25,000 each year Into these three departments from external 
sources. Combining this c.(temal support with the state funds which would be available, 
would bring the fundit j level close to the desired level. 
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Graduate equipment is expensive but should be mostly purchased through sponsored 
research. If the programs were combined all of the^equipment would be in one place. 
The research would be concentrated which would lead to a more fully equipped research 
laboratory, eliminating the duplication of equipment. The resultant program would be much 
stronger due to the concentration of facilities In fewer research areas than is the cose at 
present. 
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WHAT CHANGES IN STAFFING WOULD TAKE PLACE AT SDSM&T IF ALL LEVELS OF C .E. , 
E.E;, AND M.E. AT SDSU WERE TRANSFERRED TO SDSM&T? 

. The analysis was made on FY 70 data . The enrollment at SDSU for the foil semester 
is fliven in TABLE 3. The number of students progressing from treshman to senior normally 
decreases over the long term. Variations also occur in any given year as ^ «f«" 
TABLE 3. The^senior enrollmentsare larger than thesophomore enrollments. This can 

occur doc to wide fluctuations in the entering freshman class from one year to tfie next. 
To average this out for the following analysis, the total ^P^'^'^'i'T'o/r^-!!^^ 
proportioned among the sophomore, junior and senior levels by 0.45:30:25 d'S^ibution. 
BefoTe this distribution took place, the unclassified ?~»^'*?"r'J^ *r , . . 

departments according to the percentage of students enrolled in the <«ep°rhnenh. fresh 
mT were not included in the redistribution among the levels (i.e. »«P'^*r«r"' 
since it was felt that SDSU has a fairly large attrition rate between the ^^hmon and sopho 
- more years and the mtio between freshmen and sophomores may not be too far from the troth 
on o long term basis. The distribution of students used ?n the following consideration is 
shovm in TABLE 6. — 

TABLE 6 

Distribution of Students at SDSU for Calculation 





Fresh. 


Soph. 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Grads. 


C.E. 


104 


66 


44 


36 


25 


E.E. « 


98 


65 


44 


36 


18 


M.E. 

Total 


5/ 
^59 


47 

m 


32 

m 


26 

IB 


23 
66 



The curricula in C.E., E.E. , and M.E. at SDSM&T was analyzed to find out how 
mony sections would have to be added to take care of SDSU's enrollment. The sect^ 
3lments for the fall and spring semester at SDSM&T were studied to ^"""jfj*** 
the typical section sizes for any course and what sections were only partialjy The 
section size for problem courses was taken as 30, for laboratories 20, and for 
ohd social sciences courses as 45. There were many exceptions such as for freshman English, 

20 ^ used for the section size since we have felt this to be daflrgfcte. Alft^yeQu. _ 
dbpartment there ore certain $ou«« Jg«fi^t in si*« of £v«y <»^«J^ 
"Syx«d on the" actual enpoU««t«. far the 1969^0 ye«^. 

•eetloDB Witee the enrolH^nt wu at least 30% }>*lcm the nowal 

"SiTsSe! a nirSTof students equal to the difference between the 

actual aad normal size could be absorbed. 



The following illustrates the types of colculations that took place. 

English 430 is reqoiied of C.E. and M.E. students in the second semester of the junior 
year. From TABLE 6 there are 76 from SDSU that would be enrol led in this course during 
that semester. The teoching data for that course at SDSM&T for the spring semester showed 

the typical section size to be 25 and all sections were nearly full (20-30). Since 
no section had an enrollment 30% lesK^*Han 25 (17-18), three more sections would have 
to be added to accommodate the 76 students. The course is 2 credit hours so theJ^ngoage 
and Social Science department would have to'teach 6 (2x3-sections) credit hours of coursds 
due to these added students. Every single course was analyzed in this manner* 
■ • ■• • - . 

in order to determme the number of staff required in a department, each curriculum 
(C.E. , M.E. , and E.E.) was analyzed by level (freshman-senior). The total number of 
course credit hours added to a department was divided by 20 to determine the FTE faculty 
required. A faculty load per semester was taken at 10 credit hours and not 12. The reason 
10 was chosen is that the maximum is taken ds 1 2 credit hours but as in scheduling rooms. 
It's impossible to obtain 100% uHlization. Also, laboratory classes tend to drop the maximum . 
b less than twelve. Twelve credit hours of laboratory would mean that o professor would 
have 36 contact hours per week. 

Graduate students were treated differently . It was assumed that 50% would be thesis 
and the remainder non-thesis. All classroom teaching could be absorbed without adding 
sections so no staff would be required for all of the graduate students in the classroom. 
Staff would be required to direct theses. One faculty was equated to 10 M.S. thesis 
condidates. To illustrate, for the 18 graduates in E.E. at SDSU, 9 would be thesis candi- 
dates. SDSM&T would need 0.9 FTE for all 18 graduate students. 

TABLE 7f lists Hie FTE staff required by level and department for the addition of students 
listed in TABLE 6- The additional staff required at SDSM&T would be 26.0 for lower 
divisions, 1 2.6 for upper divisions and 3.4 for graduates for a total of 42.0. It should be 
pointed out that although the students in geology and metallurgy courses couldn't be ab- 
sorbed into existing sections, the teaching load could be absorbed within the departments. 
. The net faculty required would then drop to 41 .3. . . 

Undoubtedly all of the undergraduate students at SDSU wouldn't come to SDSM&T. 
The percentage of students that would come, would be the same percentage to 
be applied to the figures in TABLE 7 to determine the staff requirements at SDSM&T. 
If 60% of the undergraduates transferred only 23.2 (38.6 x 0.60) staff members would be 
required for the undergraduate program. 

Also, if only the upper division were transferred, 7.6 0^.6 x 0.60) staff members 
would be needed . 
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WHAT PERSONNEL BUDGET ADJUSTMENTS WOULD HAVE TO BE MADE AT SDSU 



AND SDSM&T IF THE TWO PROGRAMS WERE CONSOLIDATED? 
Case I — All levels combined, freshmen through grodoate. ■ ■ 

From TABLE 7^ total of 41 .3 faculty members would be added to SDSM&T's staff 
(I.e. 42 minus 0.4 In Met. and 0.3 in Geol. since the teaching load can be absorbed 
without adding staff). Other supporting personnel would have to be added. TABLE 8 
lists the bucfget change required at SDSM&T. ' 





IMDLC 0 




- 


c#»..tlK. r,nA Ctnff MPAfl flt '^DSM&T and Cost 
racuiTy ana dtqii inccu ui <ji</*/ivio(i uhu v#wi 




a • 


41 .o taculty ar >i z,uuu 


= 495,600 


b. 


1 .0 technician at $8,500 


8,500 


c. 


1.5 secretaries at $3,500 


5,250 


d. 


1 .0 assistant to registrar at $7,000 


7,000 


e. 


2.0 non-professional librarions at $5,000 


10,000 




1 .0 assistant to dean of students at $8,500 


8,500 




2.0 clerb - business office at $5,000 


10,000 


h. 


1 .0 groundsman - physicl plant at $6,000 


6,000 


• 

t • 


0.5 policeman at $5,000 


2,500 


• 


1 .0 keypunch operator - computer center at $4,000 


4,000 
$557,350 



To analyze the net change that would occur one must study the change on SDSU's 
campus If the C.E., M.E. and E.E. programs were discontinued. It must be realized tlxit 
.for every person added at SDSM&T in a service area, (including academic) a like position 
at SDSU wouldn't be needed as a result of the loss of students. In the faculty-service 
areas, 24.1 RE's (42.0 minus the 17.9 PTE's required inC.E., E.E. , and M.E.) could 
be eliminated at SDSU. There is little savings in these positions since for every staff member 
fost at SDSU a corresponding member would have to be added at SDSM&T (with the exception 
of 0.4 in metallurgy and 0.3 In geology) . Also the non-academic positions (i .e. secre- 
taries, etc.) added at SDSM&T wouldn't be needed at SDSU. These non-acodemic positions 
total $61 ,750 from TABLE B. 
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The net change or savings is the difference between what would be required on both 
campuses after the consolidation and the amount currently being spent at SDSU in C.E., 
E.E., and M.E. and certain other areas. The following calculations show what can be 
expected in savings.^_Budget data is taken from SDSU FY70 operating budget. 

Current State monies from the generol fund at SDSU. 



Deportment 

Dean of Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
General Engineering^ 
Mechanical Engineering 
Engineering Shops'* 
Engineering Physics^ 



Engineering Experiment 



19,450 
17,200 

19,300 
3,100 
6,645 

65,695 



General 


Totol 


31,200 


31 ,200 


129,850 


149,300 


175,233 


192,433 


42,800 


42,800 


119,505 


138,805 


37,250 


40,350 


6,645 


535,838 


601 ,533 



1 • The Engineering Experiment funds are not agriculture experiment station funds. 

2. General Engineering offers courses in Computer programming and engineering 

3. Engineering Shops offers courses v^ich have been dropped from SDSM&T's M.E. 
curriculum several years ago. 

4. Engineering Physics is included because Engineering Experiment funds were budgeted. 
State monies required at SDSU after consolidation . 

1. Administrative $15,600 

Of the $31 ,200 in the Dean of Engineering budget, a generous figure of i that 
amount might be required to administer the Engineering Physics and Mathematics departments 
which are currently under the Deans Office . Probably both of these departments would 
be absorbed in other colleges with far less expense than the $1 5,600 provided. 

2. Agricultural Engineering Support $24,000 

Two staff members would be capable of handling all of the courses in the Ag.E. 
curriculum vi4iich ore now being handled by the General , Civil and Mechanical Engineering 
Deportments . 
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3. ShopFdcilUies $15,000 

Perhaps some of the shop courses would still be required by other curricula hence, 
li members could be provided . I suspect this entire operation could be eliminated . 

TOTAL $54,600 
Funds Required at SDSM&T in E .E . , C .E . , a'->.d M .E . 
17.9 FTE's^ at $12,000 (TABLE 8) 214,800 
1 .0 Technician at $8,500 

1.5 Secretaries at $3,500 ^.a^'I^ 

TOTAL $228,550 

1 . All other faculty (41 .3 - 17.9= 23.4) and support positions listed in TABLE 8 
don't enter the calculation because the budget at SDSU should be decreased the same amount 
as SDSM&T's budget is increased for these positions, hence, no net effect on costs. 

Net Change afterConsolidotion. 

Monies available ^^V??? 
Monies required at: iuSu 54,600 
SDSM&T 228,5g0 
NET SAVING $318,383 

A nat io vina to the stote in salaries as a resul t bf consolidoting both pr-^graimshot'ld 
h«.' «S..» iano. nnn n y^r, u realized thnt S65.QQQ of thh h dut t<, ^'{n UDg- 

Enaineerina Experiment funds used at SDSU and nnother $1 5.000 from the elimination o. 
the Dean of Enaineerino's Office. 

' If only a fraction of the students at SDSU enrolled at SDSM&T, the saving wouW 
be proportionately less. Another important consideration is pertinent. Of the stodenh that 
wouldn't enroll at SDSM&T perhaps 50% would go too non-S.D. public institution and the 
other 50% might go into other fields in S.D. public institutions. These shjdenh constihjte 
another saving to the state. 

For each student going to a non-S.D. public instltotion, a 100% savings in instructionol 
costs result. These are estimated as: 

Approximate undergraduate Yearly Costs $1 t^OO 

Yearly Tuition $1 1. 50 X 36 cr.hrs. ' 414 

' Net saving JHm 
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For eoch student remaining In a S.D. public Institution a lesser savings resulh. 
Assuming that ether programs cost 20% less than engineering, the MV.ng per student is, 

Engineering Yearly Cost ' ^I'SX 

Non-Englneerlng Yearly Cost .^Lt^ 

If 40% of the engineering students at SDSU didn't enroll at SDSM&T and i of them went 
to non-S^D. public Institutions and the others to S.D. public Institutions In non-eng.neer.ng 
programs, the net saving \would be as follows: 

Saving on Students to non-S.D. public Institutions: 

number of students 20% of 647 = 1 29 

wvlng: 129x51,086 $140,094 

Saving on Students to S.D. public Institutions In 
non-englneerlng programs 

129 x 300 » $ 38,700 

TOTAL Annual Saving $178,794 

Case n ~ Upper Division (junior and senior) and Graduate Combined 

From TABLE fa total of 15.6 FTE faculty members would be added to SDSM&T. 
(I.e. 16mlnusthe0.4 In Met. wh.ch can be absorbed without an Increase inslaft). 
TABLE 1 0 11$H the staffing requirements for consolidation . 

TABLE 9^1* 

Faculty and Staff Need at SDSM&T and Costs 



a. 


15.6 faculty at $12,000 


s 


187,200 


b. 


1 .0 technician at $8,500 




8,500 


c* 


1 .0 secretary at $3,500 


s 


3,500 


d. 


0.7 assistant to registrar at $7,000 


m 


4,900 


•• 


1 .5 non-professional librarians at $5,000 


s 


7,500 


f. 


0.7 assistant to dean of students at $8,500 




5,950 



0. 1.5clerk$-bu${n«$ office at $5,000 « 7,500 
h. 0.7 groundsman -phy$lcQl plant of $6,000 « ^'^00 

1. 0.4 policeman at $5,000 * 

|. 0.5 keypunch operator - computer center at $4,000 = JS^^ 

Auuming that the freshman and sophomore years at SDSU vwuld be Wwtleal to 
those at SDSM&T, all of the staff members (26.0 FTE) listed at these levels In TABLE 8 
ti^oold be still needed at SDSU. The staff members (4.1 PTE's) listed in other Hjan C .E . , 
E .E., and M.E. in the upper division In TABLE 8 would not be required at SDSU. 

Stote monies required at SDSU after consolidation. 

1. Admlnlstrotlve $20,000 

About $20,000 should be ample to administer the two-year pre-englneering program 
as well as the engineering physics and mothematics departments. 

2. Staff for Pre-Engineering $82,800 

The engineering stoff required to teach the pre-engineering courses is 
calculated from TABLE 8. 

Programs PTE 

C.E.,E.E.,M.E. 6.0 

Computer Science 0.2 

(general Engineering 0.7 

Geological Engineering 9'^ 

Probably the geological engineering courses required would be changed to be a part 
of the upper division so they could be lought at SDSM&T rather than add o part-time person 
for this purpose at SDSU. Therefore, the total PTE's required at SDSU Is 6.9. Total cost 
Is 6.9 X $1 2,000 = $82,800. These staff members would handle oil of the courses required 
by agricultural engineering. 

3. Shop facilities ' $15,000 

(See discussion In Case I) . 

4. Support Personnel $15,700 

The dlffere^ice In support personnel (!♦«"» H) TABUS8 ond >f would have 



to b« provided at SDSU for the pre-engineering students. 



TABU«.b-| $61,750 
TABLES b-i 46,050 
Needed at SDSU $15,700 

r- TOTAL $133,500 

Net Change after Consolidotion ♦ 

Monies av;^(iable at SDSU (see Case I) 
Monies required for pre-engineering at SDSU 
Monies required at SDSM&T 

NET SAVING 

Again It should be slated that if a fraction of the students at SDSU matriculate at 
SDv A&T then the some fifoction should be used in the above colcuiotions. 

Also the same type of calculation shown in Case I on the students not enrolling in 
•ngineering is applicable in this case . 



$601,533 
-133,500 
-233,250 
$234,763 



Case III — Graduate programs Consolidated 

The non-engineering courses offered on the graduate level should not be offocted 
at either school since the number of shidents is small and could be absorbed into existing 
sections without odditlonol staff. The net savings then will occur within the departments 
dffected 0.«. C.E., E.E., and M.E.). A deporhnent offering d graduate program should 
offer at least 1 2 cr . hrs. of graduate courses per semester, t/ery M.S. thesis is pvo-rated 
OS the equivalent to 1 .2 cr. hrs. of teaching load. On the average, cn FTE faculty member 
con handle 10 M.S. thesis candidates. The calculation of net change is based on the assumption 
that 509& of the graduate students would undertake a thesis while the others would be npn- 
Ihesis candidates. 

Total number of graduate students at SDSU in C .E . , E .E . , and M .E . 66 
Staff required to teach courses. 
At SDSU: 

12 cr. hrs. of courses per dept./lO cr. hn, per faculty member « 1 .2 FTE 

Total PTE's 3 depts. x 1 .2 « 3.6 
Cost, 3.6x12,000 « $43,200 

At SDSM&T: 

No staff required to handle these students. Thity can be absorbed in 
existing sections 

Cost«$0 

NET SAVING = $43,200 
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Sioff required to direct th e ses. 

^* ^^^^"'50% on thesis options = 33 Students . From TABLE 8, 3 3 FTE faculty 

are required for these students. 

Cost, 3.3x12,000 = $39,600 

AtSDSM&T: 00^ . A'^^ 

Some number of faculty ore required for 33 thesis candidates. 

Cost, 3.3x12,000 = $39,600 

NET SAVING = $0 

The total Net Soving resulting from combining the graduate programs wuld be 
$43,200. 

NETSAVING = $43,200 



I 
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IS THERE UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION OF EQUIPMENT HITH TWO ENGINEERING PROGRAMS? 



We earlier estimated that about 75% of the funds used for 06M are du- 
plicating efforts on both caiapuses. The duplication could be eliminated 
through higher utilization of engineering laboratories. Characteristically, 
engineering laboratories are being used 10-12 hours per week where general 
purpose laboratories average 20 hours per week.- A doubling of the. student 
body in engineering would double the utilization of the laboratories with 
no added eitp&ases for equipment. 

COULD THE ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN ENGIMEERIMS JUSTIFY TWO VIABUB EFFICIENT 
ENGINEERING PROGRAMS IN SOUTH DAKOTA? 

We think the Icmg range picture indicates that both programs will remain 
subHBarginal in efficien<qr owing to relatively low enrollments. CoMittee B- 
of the Master Plan has projected the college age peculation in S. D. to remain 
fairly constant at 50,000 throu^ 1981. In 1968, 25,090 S.D. residents were 
in college. Of these, 20,611~matricaUted within the state.. For 

the 50 states including D.C., an avwage of 17.1% of a state's residents went 
to schools in other states. For S.D. the 4,«f76 residents who went out of 
the state represents 17.8%. Theref ore ,* it is doubtful if more students wiU 
be retained in S. D. to' form a pool of potential student for our schools. 

The 25,090 S. D. Students represents 52% of the 18-21 year old group 
in S.Di which is slightly above the national average* It appears th»n that 
S.D. has been keeping pace with the n\niber of college age students attending 
college. Therefiore, unless the percentage increases markedly country-wide, 
a further increase in the pool of students to select engineering doesn't 
appear to be on the horizon. Even if the percentage increases across the 
country, it is ea^ected that the new students will be in programs more 
vocational in nature and hence, would not contlrtbute to the available students 
far engineocing programs. 

TABLE 10 shows the number of students attending public and private 
schools within the 50 states. These numbers include resident and non- 
resident students. S.D. is educating more students for its total populatic*n 
base than are 38 other states. 

TABLE 11 lists the number of engineering- degrees produced per million 
population for the various states. There are only four other states that 
produced more B.S. degrees in engineering per population base than S.D. 

In 1967-68, there were 215 (2 of which wer« to women) B.S. degrees in 
engineering granted in S.D. There were a total of 2,032 bachelor's degrees 
granted to males from S.D. institutions. Of these 2,032 degrees, 1,616 were 
from State Institutions and »H6 from private schools. The engineering degrees 
represent 13.2% of the degrees granted to males fvcn the state institutions 
and 10.5% of the degrees from all the institutions. The national average 
is about 13%. Based on the 10.5% one might argue that there is a 

potential for increasing the pool of engineering students. I think the 
other data discussed above presents the <^posite conclusions. Based on the 
. public schools, we are attracting a fair share of the male students into 
engineering. 



TABLE 10 



Student Enrollment^ in Public and Private Institutions 
Per 1,000 State Residents^ 



r 



I-' 



i 



state 

Alabama 

Alaskc 

Ari2ond 

Arkansas 

€alifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.C. 

FloHda 

Qfeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

lOMa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Haine 

Haryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



Students Per 
1 yOQO Population 

18.8 

17.1 

41.4 

21.7 

37.4 

35.7 

26.9 

23.6 

71.3 

21.1 

17.9 

25.4 

28.1 

27.G 

20.^- 

30.3 

35.1 

24.0 

24.2 

21.5 

25.9 

36.7 

29.5 

31.9 

2r.l 



State 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode- Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah" 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



, Students Per 
lyOOO Population 

29.2 

27.5 

33.0 

16.6 

29.1 

18.1 

28.3 

26.9 

20.7 

32.3 

24.9 

34.2 

33.9 

23.3 

35.7 

15.5 

32.8 

25.5 

26.2 

54.3 

32.3 

18.8 

32.9 

26.5 

28.9 

29.7 



^Student enrollment data for fall 1965 taken from AEC Fact Book 1970 
Population used was estimate for 1967 
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Of 
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12/31/67 


6S 


MS 


Ph.D. 
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618 


81 


33 


175 


22.9 


9.3 


1 






38 


14 


0 


140 


51.5 


0 


9 


Anzons 


i,d7o.u 


457 


249 


39 


273 


148 


23.3 


<9 


Aricsnsn 


1,900.0 


209 


33 


5 


107 


16.9 


2.5 


33 






423 


2,504 


553 


176 


128 


28.3 


D 


Colocido 




1,006 


229 


75 


494 


112 


3a8 


8 


Coonectkut 


2^2.5 


499 


241 


38 


169 


118 


12.9 


1 




OZI.1 


140 


42 


8 


269 


80.7 


15.4 


<9 




olfXa 


147 


209 


29 


181 


258 


35.8 


e 
D 


riorio* 


6,166.1 


533 


26^ 


37 


86.5 


4^6 


&0 






4,464.9 


675 


260 


32 


151 


58«1 


7.2 


1 

^ 1 




750.0 


117 


36 


1 


156 


4ao 




1 
1 




* 704.D 


128 


29 


2 


182 


41.2 


2J 






4 A OAV ^ 

10,897.4 


1,519 


599 


212 


1^9 


51.9 


19.4 


7 




9,uio.7 




Hid 






04.^ 


. 


^ 9 


lows 


9 MAO 4 

2,039.1 


626 * 


171 


56 


187 


60.9 


19.9 


a 




2,299.1 


520 


189 


31 


227 


82.S 


13.5 


9 


Kentucky 


9 414 O 


280 


60 


4- 


88.4 


18.9 


1.26 


g 




9 £70 7 


652 


114 


24 


178 


31.2 


6.6 


2 




9D9.U 


226 


19 


4 


229 


19.3 


4.1 
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612* 


• 122 


'64 


165 


3i9 


17.2 


12 


lif m "ifhiniiHi 




2,072 


1,072 


229 


379 


196 


41.9 


II 


■"iVfflJIOll 


ft C4Aft 


2.462 


663 


149 


290 


77.8 


17.5 


1 




1 A17 ft 


662 


145 


49 


182 


39.8 


13.5 
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1,14/ 


396 


63 


251 


86.5 
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79^ fi 
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54 
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257 


74.5 
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268 


55 


5 


180 


37.0 


a4 


1 




47 /.D 


66 


6 


0 


138 


1^5 


0 




new nwripsniic 


£14 A 

871.0 


147 


50 


6 


219 


74.4 


8.9 




NeMtJcrscy 


7,041 


1,285 


432 


86 


183 


61.4 


12.2 


•J 


New Mtxico 


1,059.8 


337 


128 


20 


319 


121 


ia9 


99 


new TOfK 
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In light of the above orgumenH, I think that to expect an increase in the enrollment 
in engineering in the future is flying against the fach. As a matter of fact, I think S.D. 
might consider a reduction in the production of engineering graduates which would probably 
be brought about by a consolidation of programs . 

CAN AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING SURVIVE AT SDSU WITHOUT THE OTHER ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENTS? 

The teaching assignments handled by other departments for Ag . E . students could 
easily beassumedby two additional staff members. I would classify Ag. E. as a low tech- 
nology field and the level of interaction with other departments is not critical . 

TABLE 12 shows the Ag. E. enrollments in the U.S. institutions for the fall of 1969. 
It can be seen that undergraduate programs are small . Graduate programs are aJ«5 quite 
small . Eight programs do not show any graduate enrollment. Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine , Massachusetts, Nevada y New Hampshire, and Rhode Island don't list a program in 
Ag. E. Most agricultural departments are split administratively betweei^ the engineering 

••I** 

I think one would have to draw the conclusion that agricultural engineering is not 
so closely related to engineering that it couldn't be a strong viable program itself. In 
Committee D's report, the U. of Georgia has an Ag. E . program without the presence of an 
engineering college at the university . 

ARE THE OTHER COLLEGES AT SDSU GOING TO BE HURT IRREPARABLY BY THE LOSS 
---OF THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL? 

The main interaction between the er.^jineering school and the others is at the graduate 
school level. At the undergraduate level, engineering students take courses in the other 
colleges and the opposite flow of students is miniscule. Therefore it can't be argued that 
the engineering school is a necessity at the undergraduate level . 

At the graduate level , the contention •$ that engineering personnel are a vital cog in 
the other colleges' research, programs . One of the most inefficient ways to carry on research 
Is by using part-time personnel who are involved in teaching in another department. If the 
college of agriculture is concerned about a loss of efficiency without engineering faculty 
pmonnel, they would undoubtedly up-grade their effort by employing full-time research 
Mipport penonnel with the background they desire . . 

We contend that the other colleges would have a str^ger researoh pro- 
gram by employing full-time research personnel and are in no way dependent 
on the academic nature of a college of engineering* 
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WILL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BE HINDERED BY THE LOSS OF SDSU'S ENGINEERING 



SCHOOL? 

The presence of an engineering school has different degrees of attractiveness for 
different industries. The closer the operation is too high technology area (i.e. electronics, 
etc.), the higher the need for a near-by engineering school . This is still only partly true 
since it is also dependent on the type of plant, manufbctMring vs. research and develop- 
ment. The more the research and development function, the greater the need for an engineering, 
college. 

One must also understand that there are factors that will out rank the engineering 
school question in determining the location of a plant. Factors such ds tax structure within 
the state,, labor base, and supporting industry. 

Industry uses the engineering schools for consultants, continuing education and research. 
There is no reason why one engineering school can't supply all of these services for S.D. 
if called to do sp. . ■ 

I think that in the future, the presence of a strong engineering school within the state 
of S.D. will pay dividends in the economic growth of the state. To state that one of the main 
reasons for anyone of our present industries locating in S .D . , is the presence of an engineer ing 
college^ is stretching the point at this stage of development. Most of the industry, as it 
tkat t^nti» wSfh ?M. c!t BrccktT.gt , , !t bsjicc!!/ ^.cr:•Jfcc^J^:^.3 pisr.t: •.•.•h:cK hsvc lev;* Icvc!; of 
interactions with engineering schools . 
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There ^ppea* to be convincing arguments for consolidation of the 
engineering programs within S.D. The current programs at both SDSU and 
SDSMST are good programs but if consolidation occurred, there would exist 
greater potential to having an outstanding program. Little hope can be 
held out for expanding enrollments from the available pool of college age 
people in South Dakota which would justify two strong programs. It is 
also doubtful that the state can increase the funding to a level which will 
insure quality programs at the two schools. A puUing together of academic 
offerings in many collegiate programs, not only engineering, throughout the 
state would provide a better system of higher education for the student and 
taxpayer. 

The perplexing question on consolidating engineering programs is to what 
degree consolidation should take place. Graduate programs should definitely 
be consolidated into one program. Neither- school has the Resources to climb 
the ladder of success very far in the face of stiff national competition. 
The financial savings at the graduate level are not great and therefore 
justification of the consolidation rests on an improved academic program 
(quality). 

Consolidation of just the graduate programs raises greater problems than 
it solves. An undergraduate bachelors degree program without a graduate 
program is a weak program (there are some fields of engineering where graduate 
school interaction is not critical but there are a scant few). It then 
appears that both economically and pedagogically , consolidation of just the 
^aduate program is an unacceptable alternative. The only possibility might 
be a reorganization of the undergraduate program at SDSU into a general 
engineering program which could be strong without a graduate program. 

Consolidation of both the graduate and upper division is. much more 
attractive. The high cost upper division instruction with its attendant 
specialized laboratories would result in substantial net dollar sarxngs and 
a greatly improved degree granting program at SDSM6T. This alternative 
would also provide the "support" to Ag.E. and other units at SDSU they say 
are needed. We are apprehensive about this alternate because of the potential 
difficulty of containing a two-year engineering program. 

Combination of all levels results in substantial savings and eliminates 
the pit falls of a partial consolidation. There is no reason why other 
academic units as SDSU would be set back or even be affected to any measurable 
degree by such a move. I believe that the research effort would even be 
strengthened by not relying on part-time personnel ftoro another college. 
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APPENDIX A-1 



ENGINEERING 



There has been a great deal of discussion about the number of engineering 
colleges needed in South Dakota* 

Those in favor of continuing with two Colleges of Engineering argue that the 
vast geographical area of South Dakota would dictate two Colleges of Engineer- 
ing ~ one in the eastern half and one in the western half • They will further 
list as arguments the fact that North Dakota has two Colleges of Engineering 
as does Montana* Perhaps the most ]>opular argument used by those who favor 
the continuance of two Colleges of Engineering is that they are imperative 
for the industrial development of the state. Examples will be given of how 
the presence of a College of Engineering has been instrumental in attracting 
business and industry to a given area* Specific examples such as 3-M in 
Brookings and CDC in Rapid City have been made. Further, it has been argued 
that the location of the EROS Center at SioUx Falls was partly determined by 
the geographical proximity of a College of Engineering at Brookings. It is 
not difficult for one to quote a "top executive" from one of the companies 
which has recently located in a given community to the effect that the rea- 
son was primarily due to the existence of an institution, or of a College of 
Engineering, or of some other specific program. We submit that the problem 
is much more complex than that. 

With respect to the geographical argximent, we hasten to point out that while 
North Dakota has two Colleges of Engineering, both of them are on the extreme 
eastern end of the state. Further, the two have been combined into a single 
College of Engineering with the faculty members crosslisted from one campus 
to the other. At the present time, they still have two deans but they are 
considering changing this. Both of Montana's Colleges of Engineering are 
located in the southwestern quarter of the state. Again, we wish to empha- 
size that South Dakota has more Colleges of Engineering per 100,000 popula- 
tion than virtually all other states. Minnesota, which is somewhat larger 
geographically than South Dakota and with five times the population, has only 
a single College of Engineering in the entire state. Yet its industrial de- 
velopment has far exceeded that of North Dakota's, South Dakota's, or Montana's. 
It is our own belief that the geography factor has been greatly over-en^ha- 
sized with respect to Colleges of Engineering and that one College of Engineer* 
ing in either the western or eastern part of the state would present no geo- 
graphic problems to business and industry who wanted to make use of the col- 
lege. We know of specific instances where firms in Sioux-Falls have worked 
closely with the South Dakota School of Mines £ Technology' Engineering School* 
We are reasonably certain that firms in Rapid City have worked with the Col- 
lege of Engineering at South Dakota State University* In terms of travel time 
by commercial airliner, Sioux Falls is approximately one hour's distance fraat 
Rapid City. Flying time in a smaller, charter-type plane would be approximately 
two hours. ^ It is our opinion that this time factor is of no great i^rtance 
to a firm if it needs engineering assistance. 



Although much has been said to the effect that the Colleges of Engineering 
are needed to promote the industrial development of the state, no one has 
come forth with any specific evidence to indicate that the presence of a 
College of Engineering or research services is a major factor to be con- 
sidered by a firm in location. Although^ we acknowledge that one or more 
firms may indicate they located where* l:hey did because of the presence of 
a College of Engineering, the main question is how important is a College 
of Engineering to the total industrial development of the state of South 
Dakota. We know of no one who has the exact answer but we think we have 
some clues into this. 

In 1958, Businessweek magazine questioned 283 industrial officials concerning 
their preference of states in which to locate new facilities. At that time, 
California was the state preferred over any other and Ohio ranked second. The 
principal reasons cited included (1) market accessibility (Hl% of the total), 
(2) labor availability, (3) reasonable taxes, (U) raw materials accessibility, 
(5) transportation, and (6) labor co:;ts. 

The Bureau of Business Research at Ohio State University did a comprehensive 
study of factors of industrial location in Ohio from 1939 to 1963. A total 
of 5U5 manufacturing companies located in Ohio diaring that period of time. 
These companies represented industry from every section of the state. Per- 
sonal interviews were held with responsible representatives of 396 of the com- 
panies and questionnaires were sent to an additional 375 companies of which 
1U9 returned questionnaires proved to be useful. Of the total of 545 responses, 
73% were based on personal interviews and 27% on questionnaires. Eighteen dif- 
ferent location factors were mentioned by the 545 firms. Only five of the 18 
factors were mentioned by more than 10% of the 545 firms. The five principal 
factors were: 

1. Market accessildlity 

2. Labor factors 

3. Residence of tiie owner 

4. Available building and/or site 

5. Raw material availability 

Other factors listed were purchase of a "going" concern, related roantifacturing 
experience, transportation facilities, financial or planning aid, utilities, 
changing company structure, size of community, and plant linkage. 

The bottom five factors were: tax .structure, research facilities, lack of 
competition, government influence, and inventive genius. It should be empha- 
sized that this was a study of over 500 firms covering a period of approxi- 
mately 25 years, and the presence of research facilities ranked 15th out of 
18 location factors. We have talked with chief executives of a number of firms 
and have yet to find one who indicaied that the chie^ factor to be considered 
in location is the presence of a Co3.1ege of Engineering or of an institution 
of higher education. Many other factors are considered first and this narrows 



the location down to a relative few locations. Once the choice has been very 
much narrowed, then factors such as institutions of higher education and Col- 
leges of Engineering play a role. 

With respect to the EROS project in Sioux Falls, we have talked with those per- 
sons who were involved from the beginning on this project. The Regents' Wash- 
ington representative was directly involved in that project as were a number 
of persons from Sioux Falls. This office has asked those people what caused 
EROS to be located in Sioux Falls and always two answers were given. First, 
because of the nature of the project, location had to be limited to a given 
geographical area in the United States which covered parts of South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. Secondly, once the broad geographical peri- 
meters were defined, the next factor that determined the location was that 
of politics. 

If one argues that two Colleges of Engineering are essential to the indus- 
trial development of the state, the case could probably be made to create one 
or two additional Colleges of Engineering. There were three Colleges of Engi- 
neering in South Dakota up until the 1930 's and yet, the state saw very little 
industrial development. We doubt that many people would support this. 

It is further argued that the presence of a College of Engineering makes pos- 
sible the receiving of outside grants in large numbers. This may be true. 
We would submit, however, that the consolidation of the two Colleges of 
Engineering into one would improve the quality and should enable the state 
to receive more grants than it is now receiving. All factors considered, 
it is very difficult to develop strong arguments for the continuance of 
two Colleges of Engineering in South Dakota. 
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APPENDIX C 



COST ADVANTAGES OV CLOSING CAMPUSES 



If there are to be cost savings in closing a campus, they will be through 
savings in the operating budget or savings in the capital budget. One 
might naturally conclude that inasmuch as a number of buildings are al- 
ready located on the two campuses, it would not be wise to abandon the 
campuses and duplicate the facilities elsewhere. If the facilities had 
to be duplicated elsewhere, it-CoulcL only be justified if savings in 
operating costs more than offset th<5 cost of the buildings to be dupli- 
cated. 

Table I shows the investment in the physical plant on the two campuses. 
It can be seen that the total investment at DSC is $5,653,157 and at 
SSC is 268,980. It should be pointed out that a Science Building is 
contemplated for construction at DSC beginning in 1971 at a budgeted cost 
of $1,100,000. In addition, a clas;;room building for SSC is on the Re- 
gents' priority list at an estimated cost of $1,38U,000. Construction 
of these two buildings could take p.I.ace, of course, on other campuses in 
South Dakota if deemed desirable by the Regents and legislators. 

The Regents' priority list consists of the following buildings: 

1. Library Learning Center - BHSC - $1,657,500 

2. Electrical-Engineering Physics Building - SDSM6T - $1,819,000 

3. rine Arts Center - USD - 03,050,000 

H. Library Addition - NSC - 01,188,000 

5. Science Center Addition - USD - $3,2»l0,000 

6. Classroom Building - SSC - $1,38U,000 

7. Remodeling of Scobey Hall - SDSU - $500,000 

In order to do a cost analysis of the possible economies to be achieved in 
closing the two campuses, two questions have to be answered: 

I. What are the potential operating budget savings of such a move? 

2. To what extent will be buildings presently on the two can^uses 
proposed for closure have to be duplicated on the other campuses 
and what will be the costs? 



A. Potential Operating Budget Savings 



Operating budget savings may be achieved through either academic or ad- 
ministrative cost savings or both. Major economies can be achieved through 
closing a campus because many of the administrative costs will not have to 
be duplicated elsewhere. As an example, if two campuses are closed, it is 
not necessary to duplicate the salaries of the two Presidents on the cam- 
puses which have been closed. Other administrative savings can be major and 
need not be duplicated. The number of Dean of Students will drop from seven 
to five and similarly with Business Managers and Directors of Physical Plants. 
Tables II, HI and IV give an analysis of ^^9Xest|^.i^^perating cost savings. 
Table II is a listing of the maximum possible cost savings for the two cam- 
puses. While it shows an area of potential savings in operating budget, it 
doea not necessarily follow that all of these savings can be realized. Tables 
Ha and lib show the total cost for administration on the two campuses to be 
$1,3^1,191. The reason it ic unliktily that all of these costs could be elimi- 
nated if the two campuses were clos^iU and the students were elsewhere is that 
there will be some added administrai.ive duties, particularly clerical, in- 
volved with the transfer of 2,300 students. That is, while the administrative 
costs such as Business Manager and Director of Physical' Plant can be completely 
eliminated, some of the clerical co:;ts will be duplicated on the other cam- 
puses — not necessarily to the samo extent as on the present campuses. 

Tables Ilia and IHb show the likely administrative cost savings if the two 
campuses were closed. This provide:; for the complete elimination of admini- 
strative costs such as Business Managers and Deans of Students, but provides 
some money for clerical services, etc., on the campuses to which the students 
would transfer. Tables IVa and IVb show the minimum administrative cost 
savings that would be realized, that is, only those which we know clearly 
would not be duplicated on the other campuses under any circumstances. The 
extremes in potential administrative cost savings range from $579,115 (Table 
III) to Ol,3m,191 and it is our judgement that $917,5^8 would be aaved in 
administrative costs it the two campusec were closed. 

A second area of potential savlnjvj Is in the area of academic instruction. 
The question is will the same number of faculty members be required to teach 
the additional 2,300 students on tho remaining five campuses as are now re- 
quired to teach them at DSC and SSC. There is every reason to believe that 
some economies can be achieved in tlie area of academic instruction if the 
2,300 students would be transferred to the other campuses. There are many 
small classes in virtually all arcdo on the remaining campuses and in many 
instances , the students would l>e al>:3orbed into those with iio additional 
faculty. Our estimate is that it would take, at the maximum, 2/3 as many 
faculty members to accommodate the :>,300 students on the remaining five 
campuses as it do^s to accommodate them on the existing two. This repre- 
sents a potential savings of 0595,012. 

In summary, the administrative and academic savings to be realized by the 
closing of two campuses should approximate $1,512^560. 



B. Dormitories 



The unpaid balance on the dormitories at DSC and SSC is $5,098,000. 
This IS a cost that will have to be repaid. It will not be necessary to 
duplicate all of the dormitory facilities at DSC and SSC on the five re- 
maining campuses. In September, 1970, there were empty beds on the 
seven campuses There were 363 empty beds on the five campuses not in- 

?iSnJL^^?c^^ "^f^® empty beds on the five campuses 

February, 1970. We would estimate that a modest increase in number of 

beds would be necessary on the remaining five campuses. Inasmuch as these 
are self-iiquidating. however, the significant question is what is the 
amount of unpaid obligation on the two campuses in terras of dormitory 
space. This is an item of expense J.hat would have to be handled in some 
manner and is one that could easily be handled through the savings in 
operating expenses by closing the tv/o campuses. 

C. Cost of Facilities 

Academic facilities are needed lor classroom space, laboratories, of- 
eeSs^?WVS\°??^'^ purposes. It has generally been accepted by the Re- 
gents ^hat the buildings on the priority list are going to be needed at 
SDSU. USD, NSC, SDSM&T, and BHSC, r.igardless of the number of additional 
students to be enrolled. That is, <jven if the student enrollment does not 
increase, it is agreed that the Fin-j Arts Building is necessary at USD, as 
IS a Library addition at NSC and th<5 remodeling of Scobey Hall at SDSU. 
Table V shows an analysis of the space available for each of the seven 
^ir!-^?-'-!!^® and university campuses with the present number of buildings 
and with the addition of those approved by the Regents on the priority list. 
The analysis shows the space availaiae for classroom, laboratory and office 
use as well as libraries. Using the space standards approved by the Regents 
in September, 1970, it is interesting to note that with the construction of 
t.jc buildings already approved by the Regents on the five remaining campuses 
there will be more than adequate toi.al space for laboratories, classrooms, 
SSC SI'dSC? ^^^'^"^ without duplicating arr^ building now existing at 

It is interesting to note that Table V-a shows a surplus of classroom 
space of 81,UU2 square feet. This I igure was arrived at by taking aU of 
the Classroom space presently avail.ible on the seven campuses and adding 
that which would be provided by building ttie^bliildings on the Regents' 
priority list. If we subtract from the 81,*»U2 square foot surplus the 
amount of classroom space proposed lor the Science Building at DSC and 
the Classroom Building at SSC, we still get a surplus of 5U,3U8 square 
feet of classroom space. In other words, even if those two buildings are 
not constructed, it would ap pear thnt we will have a surplus of SU,aI?8^ 
classroom space assuming the preseni number of students. 

Table V-b shows the san»e inform. ition but for laboratory space It 
shows a projected surplus of 143,620 square feet of laboratory spice and 
If we subtract that which is proposed for the two buildings at DSC and 
SSC, we then get a net surplus of l?i+,882 square feet. 



Doing the same thing for office space, we end up with a deficit of 

toSrr/""* ^ ^"^P^^^ ^^^^^ «P^°« of 37.91^ squSe feet. 
The total net surplus is 21«f,>+59 square feet. square reex. 

*^ni-^ii?^^ preceding space figures are based on the assumption of pre- 
irLo^if enrollment in South D.Ucota and on the assSSpJioHhat 

e^^Xrp^^^ LStJl^blrl tr^^in 

These figures show nearly that it would no. ^cessarv ....u. 
TX^\:^':r : ^-^ .^^^--'' ""^ present .J2r J^ .. 

^nse to dose TSnpus Le^ auie^he^buuSin^! l^T.T '^^^"'^ 
elsewhere are not famiiia! „?f! I? ^ill have to be duplicated 

seem to us i-ha-t- «.;^u^ v . i-wv^/^/w^ ej^ensee it would 

thJ? JuiHinHf ^h^De^Lfn^^^^ °°««truction of 

the facilities at S?P ^?J^ ,°^ ' Instruction could instead use 

is not to suggest that we »vm r,c.n^n,^^A' racinties at SSO. This 

to point cuJ^hI ^iii s:.=t-f rtSosTS^'c^^^ii?- '^'^ 
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T.ibJe I 

orria or tui: coMMinsioNER 

Effect of (:Io:jIii« D: C t. SSC on 
the Rogeni's Cupital 



DSC Science Classroom * 
BHSC library Learning Center 
SDSM6T Electrical Engineering 

Physics Building 
USD Fine Arts Center 
NSC Library Learning Center 
USD Science Center Addition 
SSC Classroom Building 
SOSU Remodel Scobey Hall 



Bonded Debt (As of 6-30-70) - DSC ^ 2,631 ,000 

SSC 2,U6ri.O00 ** 

Total .5,098,000 

Investment in Buildings £ Structures (A:; of 6-30-70) - DSC $5,653,157 

SSC U, 268, 980 

Total $9,922,137 

* This project has been funded, but the contract has not been awarded. 
** Includes $1,000,000 Dorm Bonds under construction* 



Iioprovements 
12-15-70 

Present Eliminated Revised 

$ 1,100,000 $1,100,000 $ -0- 

1,657,500 1,657,500 

1,819,000 1,819,000 

3,0!.0,000 3,050,000 

1,1H8,000 1,188,000 

3,2<lO,000 3,2»»0,000 

1,38U,000 l,3fcU,000 -0- 

500,000 ________ 500,000 

$13.538.500 $2.U8U,000 $11,15U,500 



Table II-A 

„ . OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONEK 

H.iximum PoGsibJe A<lmini«tr.jUvo (Uxit S,ivtn;^c to bo derived from 

(MoaiuK UI»C 

12-/8-70 



General Administration - All dollars budpeted to 

this ppogran * . «^ 

' ^ $ 96,496 

General Expense - All dollars budgeted tt> this 

program except fringe benefit costs for faculty posi- 
tions not eliminated ^36,373 

Physical Plant - All dollars budgeted to this 
program 

* 196, 468 

Library - All dollars budgeted to this ptogran 91,150 

CoUege Dean - All dollars budgeted to tl.is 
activity 



Band 6 Athletics - 3 FTE faculty x $9,530 FY '71 
mean salary 

Academic Administration - 6 FTE faculty x $12,894 
FY '71 mean salaxy 

TOTAL 



29,7«»6 
28,590 



77.364 
$706,187 



■ ? instructional budget ..f $8(.0,748, $725,048 would be left to allocate 

SaJsJ!L^S'«irj^°"^ tran..er«.d. Thi.; would allow $580 forU^ stuSnt 

transferred which compares to the proseni $680 instructional cost per student for DSC. 

^^Lf I ^""1^°^ f non-instructional hudr/ t of $647,881, $77,394 would be left to al- 
locate to other institutions for students transferred. 



on' I a: or •nii: (.•OHKTf.jiioNER 
laximum P<ki!;!i,i.o Adminii-.tnii Jv«.. Cni.b ::.ivln8fi lo ho derived from 

Clor.Jng SSC 

12-28-70 



General Adwinistration - All dollars budgeted to 

this program ^^^^^^^g 

General Expense - All dollars bxidgeted to this 

program except ft>inge benefit costs for positions 

not eliminated ^05^^33 

Physical Plant - All dollars budgeted to this 

P*^*" 162,852 

Library - All dollars budgeted to this program 89,735 

CoUege Dean - All doUars budgeted to this 

^^'^^^^^y 26,901 
Band 6 Athletics - 3 PTE faculty x 08,9G3 FY 71 

26.889 

Academic Administration - 8.i»7 PTE faculty x $12,957 

FY 71 mean salary 3^09^745 

$635. OOU 



NOTE 1 - Out of an instructional budget of $9U2,322, $778,787 would be left to 
allocate to other institutions for students transferred. This would allow $750 
for each student transferred which comp.jres to the present $918 instructional 
cost per student for SSC. 

NOTE 2 - Out of a non- instructional budj>.Jt of $5UU,U17, $72,9U8 would be left 
to allocate to other institutions for students transferred. 



Table III-A 
OFFICX OF THE C0MMI3SI0KER 
Likely Administrative Cost Savings to be derived from 

Closing DSC 

12-28-70 

General Administration - Excludes all business $ 68»S99 
office esqpense except business manager *s salary* 

College Dean Includes all dollars budgeted to 

this activity 29,7^5 

Dean of Woman - Cost of position only 12,000 

Dean of Students ^ Cost of position only 13,800 

Records & Admissions - Cost of position only x3,S00 

Financial Aids - Cost of position only 11,000 

Bmd & Athletics - 3 FTE faculty x $9,530 FY '71 

mm salaxy 28,590 

Academic Administration - 6 FTE administrators x 

$12,89U FY *71 mean salary 77,36U 

Librarian - Cost of position only 13,700 

Cowjnications - Includes all dollars budgeted to 

this activity 6,380 

Memberships - Includes all dollars budgeted to 

thiti activity 2,137 

Institutional Development t Include:^ all dollars 

budgeted to this activity U9,653 

Physical Plant - This figure represents /U of the 

total budget for this program. m7t351 

TOTAL $U73,822 

NOTE 1 - Out of an instructional budget of $860,7U8, $725,048 would be left to allocate 
to other institutions for students transit erred* This would allow $580 per student trans- 
ferred which coQ^ares to the present $6k i instructicmal cost per student for DSC* 

NOTE 2 - Out of a non-instructional bud}>*t of $6U7,881, $309,759 would be left to al- 
locate to other institutions for student:, transferred* 
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Table III-B 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
Likely Adminifitrative Cost Savings to be derived from 

Closing SSC 

12-28-70 



General Administration - Excludes all business 

office expense except business manager's salary $ 65,6*f2 

College Dean -^.-^dudes all dollars bud^>ted to 

this activity 26,901 

Dean of Women - Cost of position only 5,291 

Registrar - Cost of position only 12,355 

Admissions - Cost of position only 13,127 

x^ean of Students - Cost of position only 12,558 

Financial Aids - Cost of position only 8,959 

Band 6 Athletics • 3 FTE faculty x $8,963 ?Y 71 

mean salary 26,889 

Academic Administration - 8.47 FTE faculty x $12,957 

. FY 71 mean salary 109,745 

Librarian - Cost of position only 8,921 

Placement - Incltides all dollars budget ^ d to this 

activity ^ 3,*f27 

'pecial Services - Includes all dollars budgeted 

to this activity 26,039 

Publications • Includes all dollars budftoted to 

' this activity 1,733 

Physical Plant This figure represents 3/4 of the total 

budget for this program 122,139 

TOTAL $443,726 



NOTE 1 - Out of an instructional budget of $942,322, $778,787 would be left to 
allocate to other institutions for students transferred • This would allow $750 
per student transferrred which compares Co the present $918 instructional cost 
per student at SSC. 

NOTE 2 - Out of a non-instructional budr.ot of $544,417, $264,226 would be left 
to allocate to other institutions for .students transferred* 



Table IV-A 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
Minimum Adminintrativo Cont Gavinr.n to be derived from 

c; lor: if IK DCC 



•President $ 21,000 

Business Manager m,750 

College Dean 21,000 

Dean of Women 12,000 

Dean of Students 13,800 

Records ^ Admissions 13,500 

Financial Aids 11,000 

Institutional Development U9,655 

Academic Administration - 6 FTE faculty x $12,894 

FY '71 mean salary 77,364 

Band & Athletics - 3 FTE faculty x $9,530 FY '71 

mean salary 28,590 

Librarian 13,700 

Director of Physical Plant 12,500 

TOTAL $288,859 



NOTE - All figures represent th< cost of positions only, except Institutional 
Development which is all dollar:-, budgeted to that activity. 
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' Table IV-B 

Minimum Administrative Cost Savings to be derived from 
^ Closing SSC 

12-28-70 - 

President 
Business Manager 
College Dean 
Dean of Women 
Registrar 
Admissions 
Dean of Students 
Financial Aids 
Special Services 

Band & Athletics - 3 PTE faculty x $8,963 
FY •Vl mean salary 

Academic Administration - flJ»7 FTE faculty x 
$12,957 FY »71 mean salary 

Librarian 

Director of Physi'^.al Plant 
TOTAL 

NOTE - All figures repreuonl the cost of positions only, except Special 
Services which is all dollars budgeted to that activity. 
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$ 22,500 
13,898 
21,000 
5,291 
12,355 
13,127 
12,558 
8,959 
26,039 

26,889 



109,745 
8,921 
8,97tt 
$290,256 



OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
Effect of Closing DSC 6 SSC 
Summary of Cost Data 
12-28-70 



Cost Savings 


DSC 




SSC 


Total 


Operating Budget 










Adminis trat ion 




726 






Academic 


310, 


966 


28U,0U6 


595,012 


Subtotal (See Note 1) 


$ 75U, 


692 


$ 757,868 


$ 1,512,560 


Capital Budget 


1,100, 


000 


1,38U,000 


2,U8U,000 


Total (See Note 2) 


$lj85U, 


692 


$2,1U1,868 


$ 3,996j560 


Investinent in Building 










Buildings £ Structures - (Not 


including 








bonds outstanding) 


$3,018, 


,157 


$2,805,980 


$ 5,82U,137 


Bonds Outstanding 


2,635, 


,000 


2.U63.000 


5.098,000 


Total (See Note 3) 


$5,653, 


,157 


$5,268,980 


$10,922,137 



Note 1 - The total of $1,512,560 would represent a continuing year after 
year savings* 

Note 2 • The total of $3,996,560 wf>uld represent a first year potential 

savings* The capital budget portion would be a one time savings 
only* 

Note 3 - The total of $10,92?»137 would represent the amount of investment 
in plant and bond debt thut would offset the first year savings 
and continued annual operating budget savings until completely 
amortized • about 5^ yearj;. 
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APPENDIX 0 



ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
IF BHSC, DSC> AND SSC ARE CONVERTED TO JUNIOR C0LI£6E8 



The potential savings of converting campuses to junior colleges are much 
smaller than if they are closed. When they are closed » one can definitely 
predict the administrative cost savings. If they are cmverted to junior 
college branches 9 it is difficult to estimate the cost savings but it is 
fairly clear that potential savings would be much loirer. For example, if 
campuses are converted to junior colleges » one still needs most of the ad-- 
minis trative people on that campus » that is» a Dean of the College , Busi- 
ness Office people (although fewer in number) » a Dean of Students • etc. 
Because of a very close working relationship between the main caucus and 
the two-year branch campus, there would be some savings in most of the ad- 
ministrative offices and some areas of duplication could be eliminated. It 
would not be jcessary to have two distinct Admissions Offices because the 
main caropxis could handle the requests for application for admission for 
that campus as well as the branch. Nevertheless, there would need to be 
some personnel on the branch campus to keep grade records, etc., of the 
students. With a close computer tie-in, we would anticipate that the parent 
campus could handle much of the bookkeeping activities f^^ that location. 
We estimate a potential savings on administration of $^40,146 if the three 
campuses were converted to two-year branch campuses. The total amount now 
spent on those three campuses for general administration, general e9q>ense. 
College Dean, and academic administration is $1,320«H39. We estimate that 
at least 1/3 of this amount could be saved in administration if the three 
campuses were converted to two-year branch campuses* 

Perhaps a much bigger area for potential savings is in ths acadsmlc area. 

Normally, most of the classes of small sise occur at the junior and senior 
level. By eliminating the junior atid senior level of instruction, a high 
percent of the courses of small size are eliminated. This has a double 
advantage in tiiat you completely eliminate tiie chance for small classes 
at the junior and senior level on the three campuses mentioned, and you 
reduce the chances for sirall coursen on the four remaining campuses in 
that you are going to increase their junior and senior enrollments. Further, 
there will be less of a tendency for program proliferation on a branch cam- 
pus than if it is freestanding. NhLle there is every reason to believe 
that much of this program proliferation can be controlled in the future, 
it nevertheless is true that it is somewhat easier when one campus is a 
branch of another than when it is not. The branch campus concept has 
another big advantage in that it expedites arrangements whereby the talents 
of faculty members from one campus may be utilised on another campus from 
time to time. Similarly, it e9q>edi.tes arrangements whereby students may 
have the branch campus as their hom<s base but go to the parent campus for 
certain courses and then return to the home campus. 
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An intangible advantage of having a branch caiif>us at» for example » SSC and 
DSC is that if they become branch campuses and are renamed University of 
South Dakota at Springfield and South Dakota State University at Madison^ 
it would be somewhat easier to recruit faculty members (and retain them) 
md also would add to the value of the transcript from that institution. 
Whether one cares to admit it or not^ other things being equals the stu* 
dent whose transcript shows University of South Dakota at Springfield will 
have an advantage over the same student if his transcript shows Southern 
State College. We can't quantify the value of that but it nevertheless 
is there. 



APPHNDIX E 



QUALITY or ACADCHIC PROGRAMS 



Although the economiciS of the matter is of great importance in arriving at 
a recommended Haster Plan, we think the quality aspect is at least as im- 
portant. If it could be shown clearly that money could be saved by closing 
a campus but that in so doing the quality of higher education deteriorated, 
then we would not support such a move. Defining the quality of academic 
programs is at best a highly subjective kind of thing. There are a number 
of individuals and/or ^rcxis^s in the country which have attempted to deter- 
mine the quality of academic programs in the various colleges and univer- 
sities in the country. Always when these quantitative meastrres are made 
of quality in programs, some people react very adversely. 

From the educators* standpoint, we would like to make two fundamental ob- 
servations: 

1. It is not absolutely necessary to have large numbers of students 
in a program in order to have a quality program. 

2. It is difficult in most instances to have quality programft unless 
there is considerable depth in the faculty in a given az^ea of in- 
struction. In other words, it would be almost impossible to have 
a stmng program in chemistry with only one or two facility mem- 
bers. Similarly for physics, mathematics, biology, and most other 
Academic areas. 

Certain disciplines lend themselves better to quality programs with a rela- 
tively small number of faculty mombc^rs than others. Because of the avail- 
ability of tapes and other teaching .lids, it is probably possible to have 
a quality program in most foreign languages with fewer faculty members 
than to have a quality program in economics or engineeringr 

Table I provides examples of academic programs at DSC and SSC which have 
relatively few faculty members as woll as graduates. Similar examples 
can be found in certain areas on some of the other casnptises. 

We recognize that many institutions will be able to provide testimonials 
from employers chat the graduates of that institution are well trained. 
We are well aware that all of the institutions can be proud of some of 
their graduates. It is also true, liowever, that a large number of school 
superintendents and principals believe many of the campuses are not doing 
a very good job of training teacher:^. Almost all professional educators, 
not directly connected with either of the campuses, would question whether 
or not a high quality major could be offered in Industrial Arts at Dakota 
State College with only two faculty members or in Speech at Southern State 
with two faculty members. This is in no way intended to reflect unfavorably 
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upon the ability of those who are teaching in those subject natter areas 

•^S*** ••^ors for the tw> campuses as 
striKing exai(>le8 of programs which have been approved but which are 
clearly lacking in depth. Without a doubt, if the two campuses were 
closed and if some of those faculty members were added in those subject 
matter areas on other campuses, the depth of the program would be im- 
proved. From the quality standpoint, a professional educator must con- 
clude that the overall quality of higher education in South Dakota would 
be improved with the consolidation of some of the campuses. 
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